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the night wind had risen to a 
stiff northeast gale before Mrs. 
Wiersema, enveloped in muffler and 
cape, floundered through the last drift 
in front of the Ramsey gate. At the 
crunch of her feet on the porch Mrs. 
Ramsey’s anxious face appeared at the 
little oval window beside the door. 
Then a key turned in the lock, the 
door was thrown open, and Mrs. 
Wiersema, protesting her snowy state, 
was drawn in with a nervous energy 
not to be resisted. 

“Here I am, trampin’ snow all over 
your nice body-Brussels carpet,” she 
lamented as soon as she could unwind 
the muffler from her face. “For pity 
sake, Em’line, get a newspaper or 
suthin’ for me to stand on while you 
sweep me off!” 

Mrs. Ramsey darted for the whisk 
broom. 

“Never you mind about my carpets,” 
she commanded, prudently drawing 
her friend, however, to a bare spot to 
drip. “I declare, I was so glad to see 
you come, I wouldn’t have minded if 
you’d shook snow all over everything 
there is in the house. I wouldn’t have 
stayed alone in this house another hour 
for love nor money, with the wind 
howlin’ in the chimney and everything 
round the house snappin’ and crackin’ 
like twenty people tryin’ to get in.” 

“Well, I’m here now,” Mrs. Wier- 
sema remarked comfortably. “I’d have 
been here earlier, only I had to pack 
Jimmie off over to Bailey’s ‘fore I could 
get away. Little Sam Bailey’s been at 
me time and again to let Jimmie spend 
a night; they’re great ones to fill up 
their beds with folks that don’t belong 
in ’em. I say to Jimmie, ‘The place to 
sleep’s in your own bed, and the place 
to eat’s on your own. plate.’ That’s the 
way I was brung up to think. This’ll 
be the first night I’ve spent out of my 
own bed in ‘leven years.” 

As she spoke a sudden gust of wind 
flung a loose blind against the side of 
the house with a sharp report. Mrs. 
Ramsey started and her eyes filled. “I 
declare, I’m no better’n a bundle of 
nerves,” she admitted. “ And when I 
heard your step I was most as scared as 
I was before, for fear it might turn out 
a tramp.” She held up an impressive 
finger, and her voice lowered. ‘“Henri- 
etta Wiersema, I got eighty-five dollars 
in the house we got to look out for. 
I ain’t goin’ to draw an easy breath 
till I pay it over where it belongs.” 


D ‘te nicht had already fallen and 
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Mrs. Wiersema’s eyes widened, but she put 
her arm round her friend and drew her into 
the living room. “Now that I’m here, you 
come and set down in peace,” she com- 
manded. “If there was eighty-five thousand on 
the premises, I guess we’d be a match for 
anybody that tried to break in and get it.” 

She held her hands to the open blaze and 
with twinkling eyes turned to ask, “What 
you all lit up so for? Down the road a piece, 
it looks ’s though the house was afire.” 

“T got a lamp goin’ in every room down- 
stairs,” Mrs. Ramsey confessed. “I lighted ’em 
"fore it got dark so that I dare go into ’em to 
get my supper and so on.” 

Mrs. Wiersema laughed. 

“Come on, Em’line, you goose, you,” she 
said, “let’s go blow ’em all out except the one 
in here where we’re goin’ to be. I can’t set still 
and let all that good kerosene go to waste.” 

Back in the living room before the cheerful 
blaze, Mrs. Wiersema drew her rocker close 
to Mrs. Ramsey’s and reached into her bag 
for her knitting. 

“Now, Em’line, tell me all about it. What’s 
become of Mary Hortick? She ain’t gone for 
good, is she? I know you always took such a 
sight of comfort in havin’ her here.” 


Tears came into her friend’s eyes again, and | 


she dropped her knitting. “I did take comfort 
in her,” she agreed forlornly. “She was some 
like you, hearty and cheerful and not afraid 
of anything. I was never scart with her in the 
house all those years. But Abner up and got it 
into his head that there wasn’t enough work 
here to keep two women busy—there ain’t; I 
admit it—and he just put his foot down he 


““THERE’S SOME ONE IN THE HOUSE!” 
SHE WHISPERED HOARSELY 
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wa’n’t goin’ to pay out good money just for 
some one to keep me comp’ny. He thinks 


fidgety wife. So Mary’s gone to live with her 
sister in Mackinaw. Abner says he ain’t goin’ 
to baby me any longer; but when he planned 


said flat I’d pick up and go. When he see I 
was set he beat round a little to seem to give 
in gradual and then he says, ‘Why don’t ye 
send for Henrietta Wiersema to spend the 
night with ye? Her and you’s old friends; 


*thout arrangin’ with you.” 





knitting with an impatient hand. “If I'd 
| known that, I’d have given him a piece of my 
mind,” she said grimly. “As ’twas, he let on 
Mary’d been called away and had to up and 
leave so sudden you hadn’t been able to fill 
her place. Hark to the wind up there in the 
attic, Em’line! If there’s a loose brick in your 
chimney it’s bound to come down on a night 
like this.” 
| “I know it,” Mrs. Ramsey agreed, shiver- 
| ing. “T wouldn’t be alone — Hark!” Her 
voice fell to a whisper. “Henrietta, what was 
that?” 

The two women sat motionless with up- 
raised needles. There was no sound through 
all the house except the shriek of the wind 
round the gables and the creaking of distant 
blinds. 


“T declare, you’ve give me some of your | 


| creeps,” Mrs. Wiersema admitted at last. “For 
a minute, I’d have sworn that sounded like a 
window’s bein’ pushed up in one of them back 
bedrooms.” 
At the sound of her cheerful voice, the 


go with the promise he wouldn’t leave town | 


Mrs. Wiersema brushed the lint from her | 
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I DON’T KNOW BUT You’D OUGHT TO BE 
HE CHUCKLED 


| day at the mill ‘count of their bein’ 


folks lay it up against a sheriff if he’s got a | 


short-handed. What in the name of 
time’s the matter with ye, Em’line?” 
She twisted her head to follow her 


| friend’s horrified gaze just in time to 


to go to Moline and leave me alone, I just | 


and she’s more’n a match for any burglar that | 
ever picked a lock,’ he says. So then I let him | 


blood began to sweep back into Mrs. Ram- ; 


sey’s face. “I wish-Abner could have seen your 
face just then!” she gasped. “More’n once he’s 
said, ‘I’d give a dollar to see Henrietta Wier- 
sema downright scared of somethin’.’” 

“He’d ought to be ashamed of himself to 
say such a thing.” 

“He just talks like that to hear himself 
talk,” Mrs. Ramsey asserted. “There’s few he 


admires more’n he does you. Why, when he | 


come to go away, the last thing he said was, 
‘I’m leavin’ eighty-five dollars in the back of 
the chest of drawers to pay Ezra Hutchinson 
for that corn huskin’ he done; you can tell 
Henrietta I leave her in charge to see that no 
one carries it off.’ Course he didn’t think it’d 
be here all night ; Ezra drives past with a load 
of logs most every day, and Abner meant to 
call him up down to the drug store and tell 
him to stop in for’t.” 

“That’s where Abner missed his guess,” 
Mrs. Wiersema interrupted. “Mondays is off 


see the living-room door swing gently 
on its hinges, gather momentum and 
shut with a bang. 

Mrs. Ramsey threw herself down to 
clasp Mrs. Wiersema by the knees. 

“There’s some one in the house!” she 
whispered hoarsely. “This place ain’t 
drafty ; that door never closes itself un- 
less some one’s left a window open. 
Some one’s found out about that 
money !” 

“Fiddlesticks!” rejoined Mrs. Wier- 
sema calmly, nevertheless keeping an 
eye on the door. “We ain’t had as high 
a wind as this in all the year; that’s all 
that’s the matter. It’s tore a board 
loose over one of them holes up in the 
attic and made a draft down through 
the trapdoor. I’ll go up now and prove 
it to you if you say so.” 

The steady, low voice and still more 
the heroic offer to go upstairs carried 
conviction. Mrs. Ramsey got to her 
feet. “I can’t help bein’ such a fool, 
Henrietta,” she protested. “I was born 
so, I guess. Feel my hands! And my 
feet are just as bad! I never thought 
of that air hole into the attic—lI, that 
| have lived here since I was knee-high 
| —and there you sat and reasoned it 
out’s cool’s a cucumber. You’d make a 
grand deputy sheriff’s wife.” 

Mrs. Wiersema’s face relaxed into 
humorous lines. 

“In some ways you make Abner a 
pretty good wife yourself,” she said. 

By now the swirl of the wind about 
the house seemed to abate its force and 
a temporary interval of quiet succeeded 
the creak of clapboard and shutter. 
Mrs. Ramsey sank back into the chair 
and began to knit with a nervous speed 
that would have accomplished won- 
ders if it had not split the stitches and 
tangled the skein. Presently her eye 
lighted on a basket on a side table, 
covered with a napkin. 

“There,” she exclaimed, “if I haven’t 
forgot my refreshments after standin’ 
over the stove half the afternoon! Just 
take the cover off ’em, Henrietta. I do’ 
know’s they’re as good as usual, the 
dough seemed a mite stiff.” 

“Oh, fresh doughnuts and northern 
spies!” ejaculated Mrs. Wiersema. “Now 
this is what I call real good of you, 
Em’line. Yes, indeed, it is!” 

Mrs. Ramsey beamed. “I made them 
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NORAHS BRIGHT IDEA | 


@y Marguerite Aspinwall 


ORAH laid her pen down and opened 
and closed her hand rapidly five or six 
times to relieve the ache in her cramped 

fingers. Her brown eyes wandered down the 
long rows of desks in the office, and her lips 
parted in a little sigh as she observed the ab- 
sorbed faces bent over the afternoon’s work. 

The girl at the desk beside her own was 
addressing and filling in post cards, just as 
Norah herself was doing; and so were the 
two girls in front, and the one across the 
narrow aisle. 

Through the window on her other side a 
tantalizing finger of sunshine was playing 
hide and seek with itself among the neat piles 
of cards on Norah’s desk. ~ 

No one except Norah seemed to notice it. 
Busy typewriters clicked on; pens flew across 
envelopes and cards; sharply insistent tele- 
phone bells rang here and there, first on one 
desk, then on another. 

No one noticed Norah, either. Four days 
ago, when she ‘had first come, some one had 
explained her work to her, had given her lists, 
post cards, and baskets of letters and then 
had left her to herself to carry out her in- 
structions. 

The fashion department of a big woman’s 
magazine had recently started a shopping 
service for out-of-town readers, and Norah 
and the four other girls round her were em- 
ployed to address post cards acknowledging 
the receipt of orders and to fill in on the 
back the name .of the shop that would ship 
the goods. It was not very interesting work, 
but it was simple. 

She had been so proud of getting a job at 
the very first try! It had all come about in 
this way. After grandfather had died last | 
year,—they had lived with him ever since | 
Norah’s own father had died years before,— 
Norah’s mother had done everything that a | 
slender little wisp of a woman with three | 
children could do to keep things going and let | 
Norah, the oldest, finish high school. She had 
taken in sewing for neighbors, had put up|} 
jams and jellies and had opened and closed 
summer cottages during the spring and the | 
fall. 7 

She and Norah had talked hopefully about | 
Norah’s “business career”—they always digni- | 
fied it with that imposing phrase when they | 
were alone together. They had made such | 
plans for the future—things they would do | 
for the younger children and for each other; | 
trips they would take in vacations—of course | 
the trips were a long way off in the years, | 
but it was fun to discuss them. 

Then, two weeks after her graduation, 
Norah had seen the Household Word’s adver-. | 
tisement for clerical workers in the “Help | 
Wanted” column of the Sunday newspaper, | 
had answered it in person the next morning | 
and was engaged before a single other appli- 
cant had put in an appearance. 

“T’m to get fourteen dollars a week,” 
Norah announced grandly at supper that 
night to mother and the wide-eyed twins. 
“And that’s only the beginning. You'll see. 
I’m going to work so hard they just won’t be 
able to help moving me higher.” 

Mother, with cheeks almost as pink as 
Norah's from the excitement of the moment, 







little ball doughnuts just in case you brought 
Jimmie. Reach into that dish on the lowboy 
there back of you and see what you find!” 

“ Picked - out black walnut meats!” ex- 
claimed her friend. “ Let’s make a reg’lar 
party of it, Em’line. Don’t ye call to mind 
when we was little, how we always used to 
think we had a tea party if we had three 
things to eat. Most always one was sheep 
sorrel or water cress and another was likely to 
be water, but we called it coffee.” 

Mrs. Ramsey laughed appreciatively. “You 
are the greatest one to bring back old times! 
I'll make coffee to-night if you'll go into the 
kitchen with me.” 

Mrs. Wiersema was reckless. “ Coffee at 
night keeps me awake to all hours,” she ad- 
mitted, “but with these doughnuts —” 

The two women braved the terrors of the 
dark kitchen and returned in triumph with a 
steaming aromatic urn. 

“T don’t see how your ma ever stood it to 
have us round,” said Mrs. Wiersema between 
luxurious sips out of one of the best fragile 
cups. “We was a pair to get into trouble if 
there ever was one. Your ma let us have the 
run of all them big rooms till it’s most a 
wonder if there’s any plaster left on the walls. 
I recollect there was a kind of dark storeroom 
off your grandfather’s bedroom that Sairy 
Pitchford and I shut you into, or else ’twas 
you helped me shut Sairy up—anyhow, ’twas 


two of us pushed your grandfather’s big | 
walnut bedstead up against the door and | 


skipped out.” 


“T remember like yesterday,” returned Mrs. | 


Ramsey placidly. ‘“ "Twas Sairy was locked 
in. Her mother was madder’n a hornet; she 
stopped takin’ milk of us to get even. Next 
time I see Sairy I’m goin’ to ask her —” 

Her voice died away in her throat. The two | 
women sat staring at each other. On the floor 
of the room above they had heard the unmis- 
takable sound of a softly-placed human foot. 





BEFORE A SINGLE 
OTHER APPLICANT 
HAD PUT IN AN 
APPEARANCE. 
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was inwardly convinced that Norah would be | machine-like way she would be treated like a 
nothing less than fashion editor in a few | machine. But if she kept her mind alertly on 
months. The twins, who had the vaguest | each detail, tried to find better or quicker | 
notions of what a fashion editor might be, | ways to do it — She gave a deep little sigh of | 
joyfully predicted vast sums of money, which | relief, and her eyes began to smile in their | 
they were willing to assist Norah in spending. | usual fashion. 
Altogether it had been a most exhilarating | It was not for the office to discover her, as | 
affair, that supper. | she had ignorantly imagined; it was for her, | 
Norah took up her pen slowly. She did not | Norah Landen, to discover herself. 
mind the actual addressing, even though it| During the next hour she wrote steadily, | 
was monotonous; but how, if she were kept | doggedly. Each time she or one of the four | 


department is new, and all the short cuts 
haven’t been worked out yet.” 

She wondered whether she had the requi- 
site courage to walk into the fashion editor’s 
private office and ask for permission to ex- 
plain her idea. For a second or so she hesi- 
tated. 

“But if it’s really a short cut she'll want to 
know,” she argued with herself. “I guess I— 
will.” And she rose bravely on the word. 

The door of the fashion editor’s office stood 
wide open, and, halting timidly on the thresh- 
old, Norah saw that Mrs. Lloyd was leisurely 
sorting samples of gayly colored chiffons and 
velvets. She glanced up at the sound of foot- 
steps, and Norah noticed that her eyes were 
kindly. 

“Did you wish to see me about some- 

thing ?” the fashion editor asked in a pleasant 
tone. 
“Oh, yes, please!” Norah forgot her shy- 
ness and smiled back. She came into the office 
softly and, leaning against the big roll-top 
desk, spread out her funny little collection on 
the blotter. 

“T thought,” she began a bit breathlessly, 
but nevertheless holding her voice steady, “I 
thought I had better come to you. I am quite 
sure I have found a way to save time in fill- 
ing the shopping orders—about several hours 
a day, perhaps. You see, here.” Norah drew 
her collection of exhibits forward one by one. 
“This is one of the cards as we write them 
now, and here’s the list of shops we’re using 
this month—they’re all awfully long names to 
fill in. This other thing’s a date stamp. One 
girl stamps all the cards, you know, and it’s so 
nice and quick. Wouldn’t it be a good plan to 
have a rubber stamp made for each shop, too, 
and then, after the cards are addressed, they 
could be put in separate piles, a pile for each 
shop, and one girl could stamp them all when 
she dates them.” 

Norah stopped, quite out of breath, and 
faced the fashion editor with shining eyes 
and flushed cheeks. 

“Good! I will make out an order for them 
at once,” Mrs. Lloyd said briskly, trying not 
to smile at the eagerness of the young face 
before her. She looked at Norah rather curi- 
ously. “How did you happen to think about 
saving time, my dear ?” 

Norah’s flush deepened. 

“I don’t want to be just a—a sort of ma- 
chine always,” she said shyly. 





addressing endless post cards day after day, | 
was her chance ever to come to do anything 
different ? 


Of course she tried to avoid mistakes in the | 


work and to write as many cards as she 
could between nine o’clock and five, but then, 


those four other girls did aS much, too, or | 


they would not have been there. Norah real- 
ized now that she had dimly expected the 
office to be a kind of glorified school, where 
her efforts would be noticed and commented 
on. 

An unreasonable little feeling of utter deso- 
lation squeezed two unexpected tears into her 
eyes and forced a lump up into her throat. It 
was foolish, of course, and she knew it, but 
for the moment the impersonal hurry and 
routine of the office and her own insignifi- | 
cance frightened her. 

Then—for there was a good fighting spirit 
in Norah, inherited from mother, who had | 
not given up at a much harder pinch than | 
her daughter had ever known—the girl lifted | 
her curly head to a determined angle. A new 
aspect of the case had occurred to her. 

If she went on doing her work in a 


girls round her finished a pile of a hundred 
| cards she passed it on to a sixth girl at a desk 
| farther down the office; this girl dated each 
| card with a small changeable rubber date 
stamp. 

“How much quicker that is than having to 
write it out by hand,” Norah said, lingering a 
| moment after handing ever her cards. “I 
wonder why —” she began impulsively and 
stopped short. 


| Mrs. Lloyd put her hand impulsively on 
| the girl’s arm. - 

“I’m glad to know you feel like that,” she 
said simply, but the approval in her’ tone 
went warmly to Norah’s excitedly beating 
heart. “We haven’t much use for machines 
here, either. Go on keeping your eyes open, 
my dear, and whenever you have another 
| idea bring it to me.” 
| Norah went out of the office with a trium- 


| 


She turned abruptly without another word | phant little tune beating in her brain in 
and went back to her own desk on flying feet | rhythm with the dancing impulse in the tips 


| to think out an idea that had come to her. 


It was so simple that she was afraid for a | 
minute or two that some one else in the! 
department must already have thought of it | 
and discarded it for some reason. 

Still, suppose no one had. Norah took up | 
one of her lists and counted over carefully the | 
names of the shops with which most of the | 
orders were placed. There were exactly eight | 
of them, and they all had long names that it | 
took a great many loops and twists of a pen | 
to. write. 

“I don’t believe anyone has thought of it 
here,” Norah said under her breath. “ The 


| of her toes. She turned gayly to her next-door 
neighbor, a stolid, flaxen-haired girl of about 
her own age. 

“TIsn’t it the most wonderful day ever?” she 
demanded. 

The flaxen-haired girl sighed heavily. 

“Uh-huh!” she agreed indifferently. “Wish’t 
I was out of the office to enjoy it, though.” 

“T don’t,” said Norah. She glanced about 
her with a proprietary air. Everything was 
different. It was her office, now. 

“Work is nothing more than a very interest- 
ing game,” she added with conviction, “when 
you’ve learned how to play it right.” 





The fire continued to snap, and a log fell apart 
with a renewed burst of flames; then another 
cautious footfall sounded directly overhead. 
Mrs. Ramsey moved neither hand nor foot. 
Suddenly to her horror she heard Mrs. 
Wiersema’s voice, a trifle husky, but never- 
theless in its natural pitch. “Rock a little — 
not fast like that—slow an’ even like we 


is meant for a joke on me, Em’line; you said 
yourself he wished he could see me scared of 
somethin’.” 

Mrs. Ramsey sat staring at her friend with 
protruding eycs. 

“If that’s Abner Ramsey upstairs,” she said 
slowly, “I think it’s mean of him, that’s what 
I think. It’ll be one long while ’fore I cook 
him another boiled dinner like I did this 
noon, I can promise you that. It’s me he’s 
aimin’ at; he wants to show what a poor 


| deputy’s wife I am.” 


been. Whoever’s upstairs knows we’re down | 


here and can hear the sound of our voices, but | 


he can’t possibly hear what we say. We got to 
go on talkin’ like we hadn’t heard a thing. 
Don’t try to say anything till ye ketch hold of 
yourself; I’ll talk right along till ye do. Take | 
a swaller of that black coffee.” 

“I don’t intend to be murdered settin’ here 
drinkin’ coffee!” quavered Mrs. Ramsey, 
gulping obediently. “J say, let’s open the side 
door all of a sudden and run for Lancashire’s 

| tight’s we can go. Oh, if only Abner —” 

“When did you expect Abner back ?” 

“On that afternoon train to-morrow.” 

“T think you’re like to see him ‘fore that, | 
Em'line.” 

“Why, what do vou —” 
“T mean I think that’s Abner upstairs.” 
A bright spot of color leaped into Mrs. 

amsey’s ashen cheeks. 

| _ “Why, what on earth are you talkin’ about, 

| Henrietta Wiersema?” she demanded with 

| Spirit. “Why should my husband break into 
| his own house and go sneakin’ round in the 


| R 


| dark —” 


“He means it for a joke. ’Tain’t your way 
o’ jokin’ nor mine, but men-folks see things | 
different. I think back to the time he put the | 
turtle in the teacher’s pocket. Ten to one, this | 


“Let’s turn it back on him,” suggested her 
friend. 

“How’ll we do it ?” 

Mrs. Wiersema considered. “We might | 
sneak upstairs and jump in on him all of a 
sudden. We could go up them stairs in our | 
stockin’ feet as soft as a cat in the pantry.” 

Mrs. Ramsey was already unbuttoning a | 
shoe. 

“There’s bedroom slippers in the front 


| closet,” she said. “You put ’em on. I ain’t 


goin’ to have you come to visit me and ketch 
your death of cold. I got on these heavy | 
ribbed stockings.” 

Cautiously they opened the hall door, 
groped in the dark for the banister and 
began feeling their way up the stairs. Mrs. 


| Wiersema gained the top without a mishap, | 


but under Mrs. Ramsey’s heavier bulk the | 
next to the top step gave a startling and pro- 
longed creak. Immediately there was the 
sound of a slight scuffle in the front bedroom. 
Mrs. Wiersema’s hand found the Knob in the 
darkness and she threw open the door. 

The winter moonlight flooded the carpet, 
the chest of drawers (all standing awry) and 
the heavy walnut bed; but there was no one 
in the room. 

Mrs. Wiersema pointed significantly to the | 
storeroom door; it stood ajar and swung | 
slightly in the moonlight. Mrs. Ramsey 
nodded sternly. The bed lay between them 
and the swaying door; its footboard narrowly | 


a 


avoided a stout walnut bureau. Mrs. Ramsey 
made a gesture, and suddenly the two stole 
to the bed, set their strength against it and 
rolled it into the space between the door and 
the bureau. Then, stepping softly, they closed 
the door of the bedroom behind them and 
went downstairs to the fire, where they fell 
to rocking and knitting and looking at each 
other with speculative eyes. Occasionally they 
both stopped rocking and turned expectant 
ears to the unbroken silence above. 

“The best of it is, he can’t say a thing,” 
Mrs. Ramsey broke out after one of these 
pauses. “We'll say we thought we’d captured 
a burglar and didn’t dast to let him out.” 

Mrs. Wiersema surveyed her friend’s tight- 
ened lips and her own began to relax. 

“Are we goin’ to let him stay there all 


| night 2?” she asked. 


Mrs. Ramsey nodded grimly. 

“It’s a bitter cold night to have to spend in 
an attic,” Mrs. Wiersema reminded her. 

“The’s a chest of bedding in there.” 

The clock on the mantel chimed one, and 
the two friends began to roll up their knit- 


| ting with scandalized comments on the late- 
| ness of the hour. 


“There’s no call for us to stay out of our 
beds,” said Mrs. Ramsey. The terror of the 
empty rooms had quite gone from her. She 
went alone into the kitchen to wrap up the 
soapstones and intrepidly preceded Mrs. 
Wiersema upstairs. Just as they reached the 
landing a stream of profanity, muffled by the 


| walls but incredibly fluent and venomous, 
| flowed down to them. 


Mrs. Ramsey turned pale. 

“For that,” she said with dignity, “I’m 
goin’ to spend a week with my sister, Mary 
Ann Hovey, in Washington, come next 
spring.” 

The first gray glimmer that fell into Mrs. 
Ramsey’s bedroom the next morning found 
the two-women restlessly awaiting it as an ex- 
cuse to get up and dress. In their movements 






























about the room they made only subdued 
sounds and spoke only in a whisper. 

Mrs. Wiersema had had a ‘danas of finding 
a man lying rigid in a drift of snow, and 
when she brushed away the flakes and turned 
his head to the moonlight, she found it was 
Abner Ramsey with a ghastly grin frozen into 
his face. She did not relate this dream to Mrs. 
Ramsey, who had awakened without the 
spark in her eye. 

“Not that I think he didn’t deserve all he 
got,” remarked Mrs. Ramsey by way of vin- 
dicating herself, “but when Abner’s mad —” 
She thrust the hairpins into her graying coil 
with nervous haste. Just then the sound of 
the doorbell pealed through the house. 

Together they went down to the landing, 
from which they could get a view of the front 
porch through one of the oval windows. Mrs. 
Ramsey took one cautious peep and caught 
at the banister. 

“Tt’s Abner!” she gasped, turning pale. As 





if the stiffening had gone from her joints she 
sank down on the stairs. 

Mrs. Wiersema stooped to look; then she 
rushed up the stairs to the front bedroom. 
“The bed ain’t been moved,” she reported. 

The two exchanged a wide-eyed look. 
“Then who —” began Mrs. Ramsey. 

“Go down and let him in,” Mrs. Wiersema 
directed. 

He came in stamping and shaking his fin- 
gers; his whiskers were rimmed with a frosty 
glitter. “’Lo, Henrietta!” he called up to her 
jovially on the landing. “’Lo, Em’line! Ye 
wa’n’t expectin’ me back so.soon, were ye? 
Been called back on important business. 
Bernbaum wired me. There’s been a jail de- 
liv’ry over to Armada, and two mighty dan- 
gerous characters is loose somewhere between 
here’n’ the main-line railroad. Been out ever 
since yesterday noon, but they didn’t call in 
any extry help ’count of the reward.” 

He had taken off his cap and overcoat as 
he talked and now began to rummage in the 
clothes closet under the stairs. “Where’s my 
vest with the star on it?” he called. “There’s 





2 
A “IT AM A MUTE” 


a five-hundred-dollar reward offered» apiece 
for ’em,” he added, emerging with the desired 
garment. 

Again the two friends exchanged an open- 
eyed look. 

“Who'll the reward go to?” Mrs. Ramsey 
asked after a silence in which her husband 
changed his Sunday waistcoat for the official 
one. 

“Why, whoever catches him,” he replied in 
good - humored tolerance of her ignorance. 
“T’d like all-fired well to get some of it my- 
self,” he added. “I’d put up a new windmill 
that’d show Sam Lancashire a thing or two, 
and a concrete silo like Ed Turner’s. How- 
ever, standin’ here talkin= don’t help my 
chances any.” He reached for his overcoat. 

“Wait a minute, Abner,” said Mrs. Wier- 
sema unexpectedly. “What would you do if 
you was to find one of ’em already caught for 
you?” 

He stared. 

“Right here in the house,” added Mrs. 
Ramsey, “caged in the front storeroom with 
a bed against the door.” 

He stood looking from one to the ‘other. 

“Girls, what are you talkin’ about?” he 
demanded. “Ye ain’t in earnest ? Bernbaum’s 
goin’ to stop in for me any minute now—if 
this ain’t a joke —” 

“We've got something,” said Mrs. Wier- 
sema. “You two sheriffs’d better come on up 
and see what, I should say.” 

Five minutes later the astonished Mr. 
Bernbaum, having had the matter explained 
to him and failing as he said “to make head 
or tail of it,” took one last keen glance at his 
revolver, drew a deep breath and started up 
the stairs. Abner followed with a masterful, 

“Girls, you stay downstairs!” 

“T guess if we’d stayed downstairs last 

night,-he’d have been out a pretty penny,” 
said Mrs, Wiersema dryly, following her host- 
os into the kitchen. “ What ye goin’ to 

0) 

“T’m puttin’ on a kettle of water to heat,” 
returned Mrs. Ramsey promptly. “Ma always 
used to say, ‘In an emergency, be sure and 
have a kettle of hot water at hand.’ ” 


I DREW 
OUT MY 
TAB AND 
WROTE, 





“Sh!” said Mrs. Wiersema, turning from 
Mrs. Ramsey with upraised hand. “Listen!” 

“And come on out, one at a time, with your | 
hands over your head!” Mr. Bernbaum was | 
saying in a loud, authoritative voice. 

Mrs. Ramsey shuddered and took a step 
back into the kitchen. 

“T got to set down!” she muttered dizzily. | 
“Henrietta, when I think —” | 

“Then don’t you think!” exclaimed her 
friend. “Em’line, you got to keep up! Can't | 
ye see how Abner looks at ye? Don’t you 
ever tell how ’twas, and I won’t, either. Here 
they come!” 

Four men came down the stairway and 
filed out into the living room. Abner ap- 
peared first, walking backward with leveled | 
revolver. Then came two slouching figures, | 
handcuffed, with close-cropped bullet heads, | 
followed by Mr. Bernbaum holding his re- | 
volver in the small of the larger man’s back. | 

“Sit in them chairs!” directed the sheriff. 

The older man sank into a seat and bent his 











| he said bitterly. “If they’d so much as put a 
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sullen eyes on the floor. “In for life,” Mr. | 
Bernbaum explained to the two women in | 
the doorway. The younger leaned back in his 
chair and looked round the room with cool 
indifference. 

“Yeah,” he said in answer to a question 
| from Mr. Bernbaum, “we heard this guy tele- 
| phone about the money—eighty-five dollars | 
—and money was what we had to have on the 
double - quick. So we found out where he 
lived and come out here’s soon’s it got dark. 
We looked into the window where we seen a 
light and theré was no one there but just them 
two women.” 

The sullen man raised a pallid face. 

“We could ’a’ got them ‘fore they got us if 
we’d known they was goin’ to try that trick,” 


hand on that closet door —’ 

Mr. Bernbaum struck Abner a whack on 
the shoulder. 

“T don’t know but you’d ought to be drawin’ 





double salary with a wife like yourn,” he 
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chuckled. “Course we’ve always had to admit 
there ain’t a better man on the force than 
Henrietta Wiersema, but who'd ever have 
thought Em’line Pettit’d grow up to be so 
uncommon nervy ?” 

Abner, pulling on his gloves preparatory to 
going out to call up the warden at Armada, 
looked pleased, but there was a speculative 
quality about him. He made an excuse to go 
back into the kitchen before he left. 

“You sure done a fine piece of work, girls,” 
he said gravely. “What’ll ye do with your five 
hundred, Henrietta ?” 

She shook her head. “I ain’t made up my 
mind,” she said dreamily. “It’s too sudden. 
Maybe [I'll lay it by in the bank against the 
time Jimmie’ll want to set up in business. 
Maybe I'll go and see Yellowstone Park on it 
come summer. I can’t tell.” 

“Well, I know what I’m goin’ to do with 
mine,” said Mrs. Ramsey, her eye meeting her 
husband’s unwilling gaze. “I’m going to send 
for Mary Hortick to come an’ stay with me.” 


WHEN I ACTED A MUTE 


Cy E. B. Dirking 


WAS twenty-two years old when, during 

Sherman’s march to the sea, I volunteered 

to go into the Rocky Face Ridge section 
as a spy and get what information I could 
about the country. 

I had been a medical student, and if I were 
to become a spy it would be necessary for me 
to play the part of a deaf-and-dumb lad, who 
had no opportunity to become intimate with 
the people with whom he came in contact. I 
was to enter boldly the Confederate ranks 
and to use my eyes and my memory. I had 
two days to think over the em, and I 
accepted it. 

A surgeon tutored me in the tests for mutes 
that I should have to undergo if my mission 
was suspected and trained me to act like a 
deaf-and-dumb person; a colonel instructed 
me in military matters; and an officer who 
had been an attendant in a New England 
deaf-and-dumb school gave me considerable 
advice. While I played the part of a civilian 
peddler, I was to learn how strongly the 
mountain gap through the Rocky Face Ridge 
was guarded and how alert the Confederate 
force was at that point. 

In the early evening I was provided with a 
stock of cheap stationery, pencils, pens, paper 
and inks, which I was supposed to be ped- 
dling to soldiers and at houses, and an an- 
cient knapsack such as the enemy used; and 
when it was dark I set out alone to go into 
‘the Confederate lines as a poor mute from 
farther north, who was unfamiliar with that 
immediate region. My only means of com- 
munication was a paper tab and a pencil. 

Toward morning I lay down to sleep be- 
neath a tree in a pine forest ten miles inside 
the lines of the enemy, but I could not sleep 
for fear I should be surprised and speak. I 
had been warned of surprises and told to 
assume sleepiness and indifference to the 
war. The next morning I got breakfast from 
a plantation owner after writing on my tab 
that I would pay for the meal with a part of 
my stock in trade. Half an hour later I was 
trudging along the road when a company of 
Confederate cavalry came riding my way. 

A captain called as he rode ahead of the 
troops, “Say, young fellow, who are you?” I 
nodded my head and kept on walking. He put 
spurs to his horse and rode ahead. The troop 
followed and gathered about me. “I want to 
know who you are and what you are doing,” 
came the second inquiry. 

I made motions that I could not hear. I 
looked straight at the officer, as if trying to 
read his lips. He made the demand a third 
time. I drew out my tab and wrote, “I am a 
mute. Am peddling paper, etc. to soldiers.” 
The captain handed the message to his asso- 
ciates, who reined their horses close to my 
side. 

“Oh, he’s a poor fellow who’s deaf and 
dumb,” said some one in the crowd. 

“I am not so sure about it,” said another. 

“What’s your name and how long have you 
been within our lines?” wrote the captain on 
my tab. 

I wrote that my name was Ed Rogers fro 
New Orleans and that I did not care where 
was so long as I found customers for my 
wares. 

“You must have a pass,” 
officer. 

I wrote, “I had one from a Confederate 


wrote the same 






WHILE OSTENSIBLY 
SEEKING A ROAD 


raider day before yesterday, when a part of 
my stock was stolen.” 

I was all humble politeness, and, as if it 
meant much to my slender stock, I gave each 
of the men a pencil. 

“Oh, well, go on to the camp and you'll be 
overhauled there,” wrote the officer. 

I bowed as graciously as I knew how and 
started ahead. I saw two or three of the troop 
watch me as I proceeded down the road. 

It was well that I never wavered for a mo- 
ment, in spite of a temptation to go over to 
the fortification a mile to my right and see 
how strong it was. I walked straight to the 
camp as if oblivious of everything else. 

Suddenly one of the cavalrymen came 
dashing up behind me. I never gave an indi- 
cation that I heard him coming, but I had 
to watch myself constantly, and perspiration 
rolled down inside my clothes. 

I was more closely scrutinized as I gave my 
name and occupation to the sentinel. The 
cavalryman sat on his horse and watched my 
every movement and the sentinel asked sev- 
eral friendly questions, to which one who 
could hear would reply without thought. 

A corporal took me to headquarters, where 
he reported, “This man claims he’s a mute 
peddler and has had his pass taken by the 
Yanks.” 

Without turning his head, Capt. C——, ap- 
parently busy at his desk, said pleasantly, 
“Just stand aside, and I will see about you.” 

I never moved a muscle. Had I heeded the 
remark it would have been fatal. 

“They hanged a spy over at Camp F—— 
yesterday,” said the captain, with his face 
still averted from me, to one of the men 
behind me in the office who I knew was 
watching me closely. 

I stood with a blank expression at the 
desk. 

The captain turned to me and said care- 
lessly, “My dear fellow, you are in bad luck.” 

I still stood and blankly stared at such a 
good-natured remark. 

I wrote on my paper tab, in answer to his 
written questions, who I was, my age, my 
residence in Louisiana, my vocation. Mean- 
while he made several remarks that would 
naturally excite one of the enemy, and the 
other men watched to see what effect they 
had on me; but I stood perfectly oblivious of 
it all. So much as the turn of the head or the 
motion of a foot would have betrayed me. 

A colonel entered. 

“Here we have a dummy peddler,” said the 
examiner. “We have had several spies try the 
deaf-and-dumb trick on us. Like them all, 
he’s got no pass and says his has been stolen 
by Yanks. That spot on his shoe is suspi- 
cious.” 








officer, but it was not given back by a Yankee 





AND SAW SMOKE 


I LOOKED UP 


Had I so much as glanced at my shoe, it 
would have meant my undoing. I just stared 
ahead, while a man in the room chuckled at 
the natural trick. . 

“You have permission to sell to the camp,” 
wrote the officer. 

I took the tab and’ went out, but I knew 
that my test had only begun. Everywhere I 
went some one was observing me. 

The soldiers were good customers, who pat- 
ronized me because of their sympathy, and 
they gave me a bed in a tent. I was awaiting 
the supreme test, which was to come when I 
was supposed to be asleep. While I ate my 
meal in a tent, some one crept behind me, and 
bang! right above my head a pistol went off. 
I looked up and saw smoke above my head. 
I turned at that and forced a smile as if it 
were unaccountable. The onlookers looked at 
me and laughed at my apparent search for 
the cause of a little cloud of powder smoke. 





DRAWINGS BY HAROLD SICHEL 


I WANDERED 
ABOUT FOR 
TWO DAYS 


An officer called pleasantly to me as I 
turned with my store of goods to go my way, 
“Look out for that ditch at the right!” A 
person would naturally have turned his head 
in that direction, especially a soldier who is 
used to obeying directions. A dozen remarks 
about the wares I had for sale were made 
when I was least expecting them, and only 
the strictest watchfulness saved me at critical 
moments. 

The next day, with all my goods sold, I 
made my way to the place where I was to use 
my eyes for my army. I went about freely 
because it was the policy of the camp in 
which I had come to make me feel that I was 
no longer suspected in order that I might be 
caught off my guard. I saw the fortifications 
of defense; I walked to get distances; I 
counted troops and got locations in my mind. 
I observed carefully weak spots and strongly 
defended ones. 

But a dozen officers wrote on my tab, 
asking who I was; and I was arrested at sun- 
down by a sergeant who had observed my 
perambulations about the region, where I was 
supposed to be searching out a route to the 
nearest town to replenish my supply of goods. 

The sergeant who arrested me thought my 
deafness was assumed, and his talk was en- 
tirely different from his written messages on 
my tab. I was taken to Gen. Hood’s head- 
quarters. After a whispered conference in the 
geheral’s office a colonel remarked, “ Take 
your seat.” I gazed blankly at the white- 
washed wall ahead and never moved. A sur- 





geon, who had been whispering to the other, 
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TWO MEN IN CONCERT GAVE A TERRIFIC 
SCREECH 


said, “Oh, he’s a poor afflicted man!” I knew 
that the kindly words might have had some 
effect on my face, and so I looked about as if I 
were half idiotic. I plainly satisfied the com- 
manding officers that my deafness was gen- 
uine, but the young surgeon was skeptical. I 
suppose that something about my face con- 
vinced him that I heard all that was going on. 

He had another whispered conversation, 
while I languidly turned my head and 
watched, apparently observing the movement 
of their lips. The surgeon arose and buttoned 
his coat as if he were going about other busi- 
ness. As he passed me, he grasped my hand 
and said, “Do you have hard times?” 

Ninety-nine people out of a hundred who 
heard such a hearty expression would have 
said, “Yes.” I looked dumbly at him and 
handed him my tab. 

“Your coat is ripped,” he said next, point- 
ing to my back. 

I only gazed at him in silence as if wonder- 
ing what he was thinking about. 
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Another fellow came past, calling suddenly, | guard of several men. When they had gone, 


“Take your foot off that paper.” It would 
have meant death to have stirred a foot. 

Another whispered consultation followed. I 
still stared vacantly round the room. Gen. 
Hood, who I now saw to be a wounded, one- 
legged man who sat at his desk all the time 
that I was at his headquarters, was convinced 
that I was a mute; but the surgeon was not 
yet convinced. 

Some of the officers sympathized with me, 
I knew, but I was wondering how soon the 
real and final test would come. 

The surgeon went out, apparently disgusted 
at the effort to show that I was not deaf and 
dumb, and a colonel wrote on my tab, “You 
will soon be discharged.” 

I wrote back, “It is hard to be afflicted and 
a poor fellow and be held as an impostor.” 

That night after supper they led me to an 
isolated house. Half an hour later a dejected- 
looking young man was brought there by a 


j) | 
WAR-TRAIL 
FORT 


Chapter Ten. The river takes its toll 


the chiefs, because in a way we were the 

guides of the relief party. Behind us 
came the different bands of the I-kun-uh- 
kah-tsi, or All Friends Society, each one 
herding its extra horses. Our pace was so fast 
that there was little opportunity for talk; 
and Pitamakan and I had no desire to do so. 
Our thoughts were with our little camp of 
besieged people. 

At noon we halted for a short rest. The 
chiefs at once gathered in a circle and began 
to plan just what should be done at the mouth 
of the Musselshell; that is, if Far Thunder 
and his engages still held the barricade. Pita- 
makan and I told how they would be suffer- 
ing from want of water and urged that we 
ride as straight as we could to their relief. 

Then up spoke Heavy Runner, chief of the 
Braves, and the war chief of the Pikuni: 

“Tt is true,” he said, “that Far Thunder and 
his people, if still alive, must be choking from 
need of water, but for their own good and. the 
good of all the Blackfoot tribes they must 
choke a little longer. Should we go charg- 
ing straight to their barricade, the enemy 
would see us from far off and have plenty of 
time to retreat from the bank of the river 
into the grove, and there make a good fight, 
kill many of us perhaps and escape in the 
darkness. What we must try to do is to give 
the cutthroats a lesson that they and their 
children and their children’s children will re- 
member as long as the sun makes the days. I 
therefore propose that we ride down Crooked 
Creek into Upon-the-other-side Bear River, 
right into the stream bed, and follow it to the 
edge of the big grove. There half of us will 
leave our horses and go on and surprise the 
enemy under the edge of the bank of Big 
River and drive them out upon the open flat 
away from the grove. There we afoot and 
the other half of us on horseback and Far 
Thunder with his loud-mouth gun will just let 
one or two of the cutthroats escape to tell his 
people what the Pikuni did to their warriors.” 

Without exception the chiefs approved this 
plan, but Pitamakan and I made objections. 
“Tt is a roundabout way,” said Pitamakan, 
“to go clear to the mouth of this creek and 
then down the winding bed of the other 
stream. We haven’t the time to do it.” 

“If Far Thunder and those with him are 
still alive, their sufferings from need of water 
are something terrible,” I said. “Chiefs, let us 
leave Crooked Creek right here and strike 
straight across the plain as soon as possible!” 


P the chiets, b and I rode in the lead with 


“T shall say a few words about this!” . 


White Wolf exclaimed. “I have a big interest 
in that little party down there in the barri- 
cade; my own sister is there. And yet I say 
that as she is suffering, so must she suffer a 
little longer for the good of the Pikuni. But 
not much longer. In a time like this what is 
one horse to any of us? Nothing! We will 
leave our tired horses right here, and if a 
Crow or other war party comes along and 
takes them—well, we shall probably recover 
them some day. Upon our fresh horses we 
can go this roundabout way and certainly 
arrive at the head of the big grove before 
sundown. Then we will wipe out those cut- 
throats, every last one of them, before it 
becomes too dark for us to shoot straight. 
Come! Let us hurry on!” 

“Yes! We will do that! There’s nothing 
the matter with the bird’s head!” cried Heavy 
Runner as he sprang up, and all laughed and 
cheered as we mounted our fresh horses. The 
chief’s slang expression was a favorite one of 
the Blackfeet, and equivalent to our saying, 
“T don’t care; everything goes with me!” 

Away we went, leaving behind us more 
than three hundred fine horses, fast buffalo 
runners every one of them. Occasionally 
during the afternoon we cut bends, but for 
the most part we followed the straight north- 
east course of the valley and at about five 
o’clock entered the valley of the Musselshell. 

Now we had to proceed more slowly, but 








he put on a heroic look and said, “What’s the 


| use, old fellow? I’ve got to die for my coun- 


try to-morrow. i am proud of it.” I looked 
blank as usual, and, affecting to see his lips 
move in talk to me, offered my tab to let 
him write his message. 

He disregarded it. He affected reconcilia- 
tion with his impending fate. He said that he 
was a Union man who had done a soldier’s 
duty and was condemned to die as a spy. I 
kept signing to him that I saw_his lips move 
and was a mute. He declared that he knew 
who I was, and that I had been a spy in other 
campaigns. That was his fatal error, for I had 
never before undertaken such a dangerous 
mission. Scores of other conversations were 
adroitly addressed to me in the darkness in 
the hope of betraying my excellent hearing. 
To my weary and sleepless brain the effort of 
these men to make me talk seemed tireless. 

Along in the middle of the night I heard 
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steps coming into the apartment and noise- 
lessly approaching my cot; then two men in 
concert gave a terrific screech in my upturned 
ear. A hearer, asleep, would have leaped to 
the ceiling at the sound. At the same moment 
they flashed a light in my face. I did not 
move at the awful sound, but when the light 
was flashed in my face I rubbed my appar- 
ently sleepy eyes. My invaders and my room- 
mate watched sharply to see if I gave any 
indication of hearing them. 

I wrote on my tab that it was a shame that 
I had been bothered in my sleep and helpless- 
ness by such a light. 

My guardroom mate was liberated the next 
morning and I saw him lolling about camp 
during the next few days. He had not suffered 
death as a spy. Two years afterwards he be- 
came a merchant in a Georgia city and when 
the war was over we became acquainted and 
carried on friendly correspondence. 

The final testing of the supposed mute 





MY UNCLE, WITH PARCHED LIPS AND BLOODSHOT EYES, STOOD GUARD 
WITH HIS RIFLE 


even when fording, we never went at a pace | nothing of the enemy until we were almost at 


slower than a trot; and so toward sundown 
we approached the grove. Heavy Runner 
brought us to a halt about three hundred 
yards from it and told Pitamakan to dis- 
mount and sneak out to see whether our 
little camp was still standing. He went, climb- 
ing the bank with flying leaps, and then upon 
hands and knees disappeared from our view 
into the tall, thick-growing sagebrush. At 
last he returned, and, as soon as he came in 
sight, thrust his right hand above the point of 
his shoulder, with the index finger extended 
and the others closed. “They survive!” 


I almost yelled out my relief when I saw | 


him make that sign! 

During his absence the chiefs had decided 
which of our bands were to go on foot into 
the grove and which were to remain upon 
their horses. where we were until the battle 
opened. I was more than glad that the band 
of which Pitamakan and I were members, the 
Kit-foxes, was one of those chosen to go into 
the grove. Only the Doves, Tails and Mos- 
quitoes were to form the follow-up party on 
horseback. 

“Not all the cutthroats are under the river 
bank in front of the barricade,” said Heavy 
Runner to us as we were starting. “Probably 
most of them are resting in this grove. As 
soon as they discover our approach, we must 
charge and do our very best to drive them 
from the timber toward the barricade. When 
the first shot is fired, we charge!” 

We soon entered the grove by way of the 
stream bed. On and on we went, hearing 











the mouth of the stream. There we smelled 
smoke, and Heavy Runner brought us to a 
stand, then signed us to move out into the 
timber to the west. We climbed the bank and, 
looking through the willows, saw several 
small groups of the enemy sitting and lying 
about small fires that they had built. They 
were all unconscious of our approach, and 
the nearest were not more than fifty yards 
from us. Out of the corner of my eye I saw 
Pitamakan on my left raising his rifle and I 
raised mine and quickly sighted it at one of 
the reclining figures. Of pity there was not an 
atom in my heart; as the cutthroats would 
do to that little band of sufferers in the bar- 
ricade, so must we do to them, I thought. 

I believe that Pitamakan was the first to 
fire and I second; and then all up and down 
our line guns boomed and_bowstrings 
twanged. With wild yells of, “ Now, Kit- 
foxes!” “Now, Crazy Dogs!” “ Now, Sol- 
diers!” we rushed out into the open timber 
after the fleeing enemy. I noticed several of 
them dead as we passed their camp fires. If 
shots had been fired at us I had not heard 
them. We had stampeded the cutthroats by 
our sudden attack, and they were running in 
the one direction that they could go, straight 
for the bank of the Missouri at the upper 
edge of the grove. There, for several mo- 
ments, they made a stand and killed one of 
our men and wounded three. But we kept 
pressing closer, and the right of our line 
gained the edge of the grove at the river, from 
which they obtained a clear view of the bank 


DRAWINGS BY GEORGE VARIAN 


nia See oe " me 


AWAY WE WENT, LEAVING BEHIND US MORE THAN THREE HUNDRED 
FINE HORSES 








occurred the next morning. Pistols were sud- 
denly thrust in my face to startle me into 
speaking words and men accosted me Casually 
in an effort to catch me off my guard. 

After that, Gen. Hood and his command 
evidently had more important matters to con- 
sider. Apparently they forgot me. 

While ostensibly seeking a road that led 
through the gap, I wandered about for two 
days, keeping my eyes open and active but 
apparently indifferent. To disarm suspicion, I 
wore my old peddler’s knapsack across my 
back, and scribbled on my tab to an occa- 
sional observing man that my stationery had 
been exhausted and that I feared I might be 
caught in the midst of an engagement between 
Sherman’s men and Hood’s men. 

In a few days I was back with my com- 
rades. Then I certainly slept. It was the first 
time that I had dared to do so since I entered 
the Confederate lines. My report to my 
army’s headquarters was well received. 


Coy 
James Willard 
Schultz 


and the shore. Numbers of the enemy still 
under the bank came running down the shore 
toward. the grove to join their comrades who 
were in the point of it. Some of them fell as 
our right fired into them. The river bank was 
no longer a shelter for them; they had not 
the courage to attempt to force us back, al- 
though, had they known it, they far outnum- 
bered us and could have broken through our 
line. There seemed to remain but one thing 
for them to do, and they did it: they broke 
out from the point of the grove and headed 
up the valley, intending no doubt to gain the 
shelter of the tall sagebrush, in which they 
might stand us off until nightfall and then in 
the darkness make their escape. 

We all halted at the edge of the timber and 
let them go, well knowing what was about 
to take place. Hurriedly we reloaded our 
weapons. As I rammed home a ball on top 
of a charge of powder poured in by guess I 
looked out at our barricade and saw the 
lodges standing in it intact. 

“Pitamakan, our relatives survive!” I cried. 

“Of course! I so signed to you! See, they 
are wheeling the loud-mouth out from the 
passageway !” 

But I had no time to look. Our mounted 
party had followed on after us pretty closely 
and now broke out from the timber and 
charged at the enemy. How we yelled when 
the enemy came to an abrupt stand and then 
turned and headed back toward the river, 
shedding their robes, pouches, ropes, every- 
thing they carried except their weapons! Right 
then was my uncle’s one chance to fire into 
them without our being in the line of his aim, 
and he seized the opportunity Boom! went 
the old cannon, and bang! bang! bang! 
sounded the rifles of his men. Though the 
enemy were far from him, several of them 
went down. 

On sped the others toward the river while 
we fired into them. Meanwhile our riders 
were rapidly gaining on them, but not rapidly 
enough to overtake them before they went 
leaping down the bank and into the water 
with furious pawings and kickings and cries 
of terror and despair. Our whole force soon 
lined the bank and fired at them, but the 
treacherous, sand-laden, swirling current of 
the river took more toll of their number than 
our shots did. 

I could not shoot at the defenseless swim- 
mers; so I called to Pitamakan and we left 
the bank and ran toward the barricade. 

There at the passageway a strange sight 
met our eyes. My uncle, with parched lips 
and bloodshot eyes, stood guard with his 
rifle over Tsistsaki, who doled out a cupful of 


- water to one after another of the engages, 


while they, crazed from want of it, alter- 
nately called him bad names and cried and 
begged for more. Now and then one of them 
ran to scale the barricade and go to the river, 
only to be forced back by Abbott and the 
Twins. “Look at ’em! Look at the pigs!” 
Josh was exclaiming. “They’d jest natcherly 
drink ’emselves to death if we’d let ’em!” 

My uncle turned and saw us at his side. 

“Ha! Here are my faithful boys!” he ex- 
claimed in a hoarse, cracked voice. 

“Through you we survive!” Tsistsaki said 
to us, and we could barely hear her strangely 
pitched voice. 

Behind the engages were their women and 
children; they, it seemed, had been served 
first from the two buckets of water that Ab- 
bott had brought from the river as soon as 
the bank was clear of the enemy. I looked 
over the little crowd, missed the Mandans 
and asked for them. 

“They are down at the river; they will not 
kill themselves drinking, as these worthless 
rascals would if they could git to it!” said 
Abbott. 

“There! They have all drunk,” said Tsist- 
saki, taking the cup from Henri Robarre, 
who was begging wildly for just a little more 
of the water. Turning, she held a cupful up 
to my uncle. 

“No! You first,” he signed. She drank and 
then he did. Then his voice came back to him 
and he hoarsely roared to the engages, “Now, 
then, you all get back out of my sight until 
you are called to drink again! I am mighty 
sick of you and your contemptible whinings!” 
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THE SNOWSLIDE 


CCORDING to a water power company 
A in Lewiston, Maine, which has kept a 
record of snowfall for many years, 
more snow fell there during February, 1920, 
than during any previous February. 

Philip Fales decided to celebrate his thir- 
teenth birthday by joining the forces engaged 
in shoveling snow from the roofs. The ice 
from previous storms had filled the gutters 


house, and the snow had accumulated until it 
was piled up in great drifts and masses reach- 
ing almost to the ridgepole. 

As there was no way of getting on the 


| 
| 





the pole in his desperation, the boy fell with 
a jar that knocked out his breath, and then 
came a sense of cold and suffocation, 

In the midst of that sudden catastrophe, 


was not crushed and smothered at once. He 
realized that he was in a sitting posture and 
had been thrown against the side of the path. 
His fall had apparently been broken by snow 


main roofs, which were steep, Philip con- | that had,reached the bottom of the path be- 
cluded that it would be necessary to start his | fore him. His head pained him and he became 
avalanche from below: The snow hung above | aware of the pressure of the pole against his 


a roof that covered a small hall or entry at 


a back door; a path had been cut to the door |° 


} 


repeatedly and: the snow had been thrown up | 


on each side until it was about seven feet 
high. : 
The sun had been shining all the morning, 


and the water was running down the long | 


icicles in streams. Getting a long, round pole, 
Philip opened a window a little to one side 


of the small roof and found himself directly | 


under the mass of dazzling white snow. 


The thought of starting a great body of | 


snow was fascinating. It did not occur to him 
that there was any danger. He first broke off 
the long icicles and sent them clattering to the 
ground. He then looked over the edge of 
the. pile of snow down into the path and 
made up his mind to jump into the snow on 
one side of the path after he had finished his 
task. Standing as near the edge as he dared, 
he began to push his pole into the snow above 
him and beyond the ice-piled gutter. He 
worked it along from the edge of the east 
roof to the junction with the south roof. As 
the snow did not move, he shoved the pole 
farther and began to lift it. 

Then something happened. With a sudden 
scraping roar the great mass of snow slid off 
the slate and came down. The swift and tre- 
mendous rush struck Philip with such force 
that it carried him with it as if he had been 
an insect in its path. Clinging instinctively to 





forehead. 

As the boy began to be distressed from lack 
of air, he turned his head a little to the right, 
which relieved the pressure froin the pole and 
gave him more space for breathing. His hands 
still grasped the pole, but the moist and 
heavy snow made it impossible for him to 
move. He struggled desperately and tried to 
turn the pole in case anyone should be look- 
ing, but the beating of his heart sounded like 


|a series of explosions in his ears, and he 


seemed to be fighting his own breath and 


| trying to get away from its enveloping and 


stifling atmosphere. His lungs pained him. 





Cby W.A. Bartlett 


| The pole had evidently struck the bottom | 
on the south and east roofs of the Fales| Philip was conscious of wondering why he | of the path, with its upper part resting against 


| the wall above Philip’s head, and it made just | 


| enough resistance to the damp snow imme- 
| diately in front of his face to keep him from 
| being quickly suffocated or fatally crushed by 
the great weight. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Fales, who was the only 
| one in the house, heard the rush of snow and 
| the thud of its fall. It occurred to her that 
| Philip had said something about getting the 

snow off the roof, but she had paid little at- 
| tention to it at the time. Being upstairs, she 
hastened to a window looking out on the 
| yard, and then discovered the window open 
| near the small roof. Her heart grew cold 
| within her as she saw the great heap of snow 
that not only filled the path but rose above 
the windows on the lower floor. She saw the 
| pole protruding, and it seemed to her that 
| she could see it move a little. 
| Filled with terror, she ran downstairs to the 
| back door and flung it open. A mass of snow 
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THERE WAS NO PLACE TO SHOVEL IT EXCEPT INTO THE LITTLE HALLWAY 
AND THE KITCHEN BEYOND 


fell in upon her, and snow still filled the door- 
way to the top. In her fright Mrs. Fales 
thought of summoning the neighbors, but re- 
membered that the men had gone to work. 
Then she thought of the telephone call for 
firemen, but instantly realized that her boy 
would not be alive when they: arrived. Then 
with sudden calm she determined that she 
must save him herself. If he’ was where the 


| pole extended above the snow, it could not be 





| 


more than four feet from the door where she 
stood. Rushing to the cellar, she grasped an 
iron,coal shovel and raced back to the door 
with its wall of snow. She thrust the shovel 
into the mass,.and was almost buried by it as 
it fell in on her. . 
There was no place to shovel it except into 
the little hallway and the kitchen beyond. 
Covered with snow and standing in it to her 
waist, the desperate mother fiung it behind 
her as she tunneled her way toward her boy. 
One minute, two minutes, three minutes the 
shovel went into the almost solid mass of 
packed snow, while the gasping breath of the 
laboring and excited woman told: of the strain 
under which she worked. Then the shovel hit 
something and laid bare a bit of cloth. It 
was Philip’s coat. Very carefully she removed 


| one more shovelful, and the arm and hand 


appeared. 

Dropping the shovel, she quickly removed 
the snow from the boy’s face with her 
bare hands. The eyes were closed; the head 
drooped to one side; there was no response 
to her calls. The hands, which clasped the 
pole, were limp, and Mrs. Fales loosened their 
grip; then with infinite care she pushed back 
the snow from the boy, packed it away from 
his face and began to draw him out of the 
cavity his body had made. 

Great strength seemed to be given to her 
hands and arms as she drew the still form to 
her. She heard the snow fall behind her from 
time to time and knew that at any moment 
they might be overwhelmed. 

At last she released the boy from his posi- 
tion and with one dive and rush drew him 
out through the snow, on through the hall 
and into the kitchen. There she fell down in 
a sort of hysterical exhaustion, but in thanks- 
giving that at least one peril was past. Then 
she listened for the beating of the boy’s heart. 
Yes, it certainly was beating rhythmically and 
strongly. ; 

She turned Philip from side to side, raised 
and lowered his arms to produce artificial 
respiration and then dashed cold water into 
his white face. Soon there was a deep, flutter- 
ing breath. Philip’s eyes opened, and, raising 
his hand and drawing it across his face, he 
said feebly, “Hello! What’s happened ?” 








“Leave ‘em to us, Wesley; we’ll herd ’em 
for you!” Lem called; and with a sigh of re- 
lief my uncle turned away from them. 

Some of the women were leading the half- 
dead horses toward us. ~ 

“Look at that! They’ve got a whole lot 
more heart than their men, those women 
have!” Abbott exclaimed. 

My uncle took Tsistsaki by the hand, and 
we all four went out to the river bank. The 
fight was over, and the Pikuni on horseback 
and on foot were going about counting the 
dead cutthroats and counting coup upon them, 
too. Whereupon Pitamakan cried, “How could 
I have forgotten? I have a coup to count 
down there in the timber.” 

He went from us as fast as he could run. 

Abbott and the women came to the head 
of the water trail with the horses and began 
relieving their torment with a bucketful all 
round. Back in the barricade we could hear 
the engages begging the Twins to turn them 
loose. The five old Mandans came up from 
the water and one by one gravely shook my 
hand. 

“We survive!” Lame Wolf signed to me. “I 
knew that you would bring the Pikuni in 
time; my medicine told me that you would 
be here before the setting of this sun. And 
here you are! The sun is good to us!” 

“Yes. Good to us!” I answered. 

I had no more than told my uncle and 
Tsistsaki briefly of our ride in quest of the 
Pikuni and listened to a short account of their 
trials with the thirst-crazed engages when in 
the gathering dusk White Wolf and Heavy 
Runner and the other chiefs came up to us. 
They all knew the old Mandans and affec- 
tionately greeted them. Tsistsaki ran to her 
-brother, White Wolf, and embraced him and 


cried a little with joy at seeing him again. We | 


then all turned to the stockade, and my uncle 
called out to the Twins, “Josh, Lem, let those 
rascals go now! If they water-log themselves 
it will not be my funeral!” 

They made a wild onset upon the bucket 
of water that the Twins were guarding, upset 
it, and with strange, wild cries leaped the bar- 
ricade and rushed to the river. They were 
just animals, those old-time French creole 
engages! Perhaps it would be better and a 
little nearer the truth to say that they were 
just irresponsible children of man’s size. 

Tsistsaki started a little fire in our lodge; 





then we all gathered in it. Outside the women 
were employing every pot in camp to cook 
meat and boil coffee for our guests. We had 
to provide for the chiefs and a few of the 
head warriors only; the others: were gather- 
ing about fires of their own in the grove, and 
would have no food until they could kill some 
meat in the morning. My uncle regretted that 
we had nothing except coffee to send down to 
them. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” Heavy Runner told 
him. “They are so happy over what they have 
done to the cutthroats that they are not 
thinking about food.” 

Presently Pitamakan came in much ex- 
cited. “Here is news for you, chiefs!” he said. 
“We have counted forty-one dead, and of 
that number only seven are cutthroats; the 
rest are Parted Hairs (Kai-spa: Parted Hair. 
The Yanktonnian Sioux) !” 

“Ha! That accounts for it!” White Wolf 
exclaimed. “Your message, Far Thunder, was 
that we were to help you fight the cutthroats 
who would come from their far north river; 
therefore we did not hurry, since we had only 
half as long a trail to travel.” 

“That was the word I sent you. I could not 


know that instead of going back to their | 


people for help to wipe us out, Sliding 
Beaver’s war party would turn to the nearest 
Parted Hairs,” my uncle answered. 

Heavy Runner laughed. “All they had to 
do was to tell the Parted Hairs that you had 
your Is-spai-u horse here, and they came run- 
ning.” 

“And their shadows, ha! How many of 
them are now on the dreary trail to shadow 
land!” some one exclaimed. 

“There must be a hundred, perhaps two 
hundred, dead in the river; and of us but 
two are dead and three wounded!” said Pita- 
makan. 

Pitamakan’s estimate of the loss of the 
enemy proved to be not far from correct. The 
following spring we learned in a roundabout 
way from the Hudson’s Bay Company post 
on the Assiniboin River that the total loss of 
the enemy was one hundred and eighty-two 
out of the four hundred and more men who 
had so confidently started south to wipe us 
out and take our black racer. Of that number 
one hundred and forty-oné had been shot or 
drowned in the river, and not one of the sur- 
vivors had reached the shore with his weapons. 


the rejoicings over the defeat of the enemy. 
As soon as we had finished eating, we took 
some bedding and went some distance west of 
the barricade, where we lay down and fell 
asleep listening to the thunderous triumphant 
singing of the warriors round their camp fires 
down in the grove. We had not recovered our 
saddle horses, but well knew that some of our 
friends were caring for them. 

On the following morning every member 
of our little party of fort builders awoke with 
the feeling that our troubles were ended. In 
honor of the occasion my uncle gave the en- 
gages a holiday and turned the horses out to 
graze wherever they would. The chiefs re- 
mained with us; some of the warriors went 
back to meet the on-coming caravan of the 
Pikuni; others scattered to hunt, and still 
others remained in the grove, resting, singing, 
talking over with one another every detail of 
the battle. 

In the afternoon Pitamakan and I saddled 
the three engages’ horses and rode with Tsist- 
saki to meet the Pikuni, which we did about 
three miles out on the plain. Long before we 
|met the long caravan we could hear the 
| people singing, laughing, rejoicing over the 
| great news that had been brought to them. 

They greeted us with smiles and jests as 

they passed along. Tsistsaki fell into line 
with White Wolf’s family. Then Pitamakan 
| sheered off to the heads of the Missouri 
| breaks, killed a couple of mule buck deer and 
| took home all the meat that our horses could 
| carry with us on top of the loads. That eve- 
| ning, as we looked up the valley from the 
barricade, how pleasant it was to see the 
lodges of the Pikuni strung for a mile or more 
| along the course of the river! “Thomas,” said 
my uncle as he stood with me looking at 
them and listening to the cheerful hum of the 
great camp, “Thomas, I was rash; I took too 
great chances in this enterprise. But all is well 





a hand at it when you and Pitamakan are not 
getting meat for camp.” 





had never seen them work before. When in 


Pitamakan and I were so utterly worn-out | 
that we could not take part in the talk and | 








due time the Yellowstone II arrived with our 
large shipment of goods, we had a long stock 
room and a trade room ready to receive it; 
and in the early part of October the fort was 
completed, bastions and all, and the engages 
were teld to get in the winter firewood. At 
about that time the other tribes of the Black- 
feet and our allies, the Gros Ventres, arrived 
and went into camp at various points along 
the Musselshell and the Missouri. Crow 
Foot, chief of the Blackfoot tribe, brought us 
a letter from Carroll and Steell. I remember 
word for word a sentence or two in it: “Well, 
Wesley, by this time you have completed 
your War-Trail Fort, and you have done it 
by the merest scratch. Had the Pikuni been a 
day or two longer in arriving at the mouth of 
the Musselshell, your scalp would now be 
hanging in a Yanktonnian lodge. Aren’t you 
the lucky man!” 

“T certainly am! And thankful, too, to the 
good God for all his mercies!” exclaimed my 
uncle when he had read it. From that remark 
you will see that he had not altogether for- 
gotten his early religious training. 

Perhaps you can imagine how Pitamakan 
and I kicked up our heels when, one fine 
October morning, my uncle announced that 
we were free to roam wherever we pleased. 
The Pikuni were going to hunt and trap along 
the foot of the Snowy Mountains and the 
upper reaches of the Musselshell and its trib- 
utaries, and we went with them and had great 
adventures. At Christmas time we returned 
to the fort with more than our full share of 
beaver pelts. 

From then until spring I was kept busy in 
the fort day after day helping in the trade 
for the furs and robes that came to us in a 
perfect stream. In the following June our 
shipment totaled 7000 fine head-and-tail buf- 
falo robes; 2100 beaver pelts; 4000 elk, deer 
and antelope skins; and about 3000 wolf 
pelts. After receiving the statement of the 
sale of them in St. Louis my uncle clapped 


with us now. We cannot fail to make a big | his hands and laughed and cried out, “Tsist- 
| trade here. I can hardly wait for the morrow | saki, Thomas, this is how we stand: All our 
to resume work upon the fort. You must bear | bills are paid, and we are ahead one good fort 


and $42,000 in cash!” 
“Ha! What happiness is ours!” my almost- 


I did “bear a hand.” The engages, relieved | mother exclaimed. 
of all fear of the enemy and anxious to move | 
into snug, log-walled quarters, worked as I | on credit for next winter’s trade, are we ?” 


“And,” said I, “we are not asking for goods 


THE END. 
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MLLE. DENISE — BUNKIE 


FIRST AND THIRD IN THE ENDURANCE 
TEST 


FACT AND COMMENT 


HE man who cherishes a bad habit is like 
the soldier who gives powder to the enemy. 


It is not well, as hardy Trampers know, 
To start too Fast when you have Far to Go. 


F we would work with God, we must be 
willing to wait with Him, even though 
waiting is harder than working. 
S nearly as can be estimated, the value of 
the output of all the factories in the 
world in the current year is: United States 
$50, 000,000,000, Europe as a whole approxi- 
mately $50,000,000,000, and other manufac- 
turing countries (chiefly Canada, Japan and 
India) $20,000,000,000, making a grand total 
at present prices of approximately $120,000, - 
000,000 a year. 
HE new Alaskan government railway, 
552 miles long, from the port of Seward to 
Fairbanks in the central part of the territory, 
is sure to play an important part in the 
growth of the country. Already 440 miles of 
the road has been completed, and the rich coal 
field of Matanuska has been opened. Our naval 
fleet in the Pacific will get its coal supply from 
that source in the future. 
ERIAL photography has entered the real- 
estate field. Now, if you wish to buy a 
suburban residence, a downtown property or 
a country house, you can go to a broker’s 
oftice and examine, probably with a reading 
glass, a most interesting and detailed aérial 
photograph of the neighborhood that you 
have in mind. The aérial picture very quickly 
brings the customer to a decision either to 
see the property or to look elsewhere. It saves 
time and the expense of long and often futile 
trips. 
ADETS for the United States Coast Guard 
service are trained and educated at the 
Coast Guard Academy at New London, Con- 
necticut. They receive the same pay and allow- 
ances as midshipmen in the navy—$780 a 
year and a daily ration of $1.08. Graduating 
after three years at the academy, a cadet 
becomes an ensign in the United States Coast 
Guard. Commissioned officers of the Coast 
Guard rank with the officers of the Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps and receive the same 
pay and allowances, grade for grade. Candi- 
dates must be between eighteen and twenty- 
four years old. Any high-school graduate 
should be able to pass the examination. 
N the latter part of September so thick a fog 
settled upon New York Harbor that while 
it lasted, which was several days, the shipping 
of the port was completely paralyzed. The 
delay, however, afforded a good chance to test 
the new electrical pilot cable that, extending 
fourteen miles from Ambrose Channel Light- 
ship to the Narrows, is designed to guide ves- 
sels in thick weather. One steamship, equipped 
with the ‘‘listening’’ device that is comple- 
mentary to the cable, went confidently up the 
harbor, as sure in her course as a blind man 
who slides his hand along a familiar railing. 
It will probably be only a short time before 
all harbors have a similar cable and all vessels 
are equipped to use it. 
AN 0’ WAR, who by beating Sir Barton 
at Windsor, Ontario, won the equine 
championship of North America, is a three- 
year-old Kentucky-bred chestnut stallion. He 
stands a full 16.2 hands high and appears still 
taller. His girth is 72 inches, and even in rac- 
ing condition he weighs 1100 pounds. He is so 
mettlesome and eager to race that he can 
hardly be restrained at the post and, once off, 
leaps to the front immediately and, having 
gained that place, will not let it be taken from 
him. He has lost only one race, and that after 





|a wretched start and poor riding, but even in 


that he took second place. He is really an un- 
beaten horse, with winnings in the nineteen 
races of his career of $242,425. He is gentle 
and playful in his stall: what his owner calls 
a ‘‘ family horse,’’ but a veritable whirlwind 
on the track. 
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THE BRITISH COAL STRIKE 


HE spirit of restlessness and dissatisfac- 
tion that has prevailed among the indus- 
trial workers of England since the close 

of the war culminated in the great coal strike. 
When, against the advice of their oldest lead- 
ers, the miners voted to strike, Mr. Lloyd 
George declared that Bolshevism was at work 
among them. It is doubtful whether Bolshe- 
vism as a distinct political philosophy has a 
strong hold on British workmen ; but there is 
among them a great deal of radical thinking 
and a still greater amount of radical feeling, 
and Bolshevist brains and Bolshevist money 
have done much to stimulate and direct both. 

The aim of the coal miners of England and 
Scotland, like that of the factory workers of 
Italy, is to gain control of their industry, 
whether by getting it nationalized or other- 
wise. The strike is an attempt to coerce the 
government, under penalty of a terrible eco- 
nomic disaster, into granting that control. 

It would seem that the miners have the 
whip hand; without the they mine all 
the varied industry and commerce by which 
Great Britain lives must stop. But in no 
other country in the world is public opinion 
so strong a force as in Great Britain, and 
public opinion condemns the strike. Above 
everything the Briton dislikes being bulldozed 
into doing anything. He likes fair play and is 
ready to listen to reason, but any attempt to 
frighten him or to drive him only arouses his 
pugnacity. Moreover, the burden that the ,war 
has laid on England can be lifted only by 
hard work and thrift. Almost everyone under- 
stands that truth and is impatient with the 
men who to gain their own ends would check 
and strangle the industrial life of the nation. 

If the strike succeeds, it will mark the first 
step in a radical readjustment of the economic 
organization of Great Britain. If it fails, it is 
likely to destroy the strong solidarity that 
has distinguished the labor movement in that 
kingdom. The radicals will accuse the mod- 
erates of not coming unquestioningly to the 
support of the miners; the moderates will 
accuse the radicals of forcing an untimely:and 
disastrous issue. It is because the cooler heads 
among the miners foresaw the failure of 
‘direct action’’ that they advised against the 
strike. The victory of the Labor party at 
the next election, which so many political 
prophets have predicted, seems far less likely 
in the light of the coal strike. Mr. Lloyd 
George is more secure in power than he was 
@ year ago. 
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OUR PROTECTORATES 


HEN a government establishes a pro- 

V/ tectorate over any region or over an- 

other government, it does so generally 

quite as much to safeguard its own interests 

as to safeguard those of the country or the 

people that it protects. The British protector- 

ate of Egypt, established in 1914, is an illus- 
tration. 

There is no fixed form of protectorate. Each 
one is undertaken under its own peculiar cir- 
cumstances and is administered accordingly. 
There are protectorates in essence that are not 
so designated. For example, we never speak 
of Cuba as a protectorate of the United States, 
and our interest in the island and our power 
over it are widely different from those of Great 
Britain over the protectorate of Sierra Leone; 
yet it is a real protectorate and is conceded to 
be such by the Cuban constitution. 

In the accepted sense of the word protec- 
torate, Haiti and Santo Domingo are protec- 
torates still less than Cuba, but they are really 
under our protection. We undertook a certain 
measure of control over them partly to protect 
our own interests, and to a moderate degree 
we exercise that control in the same way that 
other governments exercise their control over 
acknowledged protectorates; that is, by send- 
ing administrative officers and military forces 
to keep tue native governments in hand. 

What we have assumed the right to do in the 
Haitian and Dominican republics is to main- 
tain order, prevent or suppress revolutions 
and insist upon honesty in dealing with the 
public revenues and with national creditors. 
Otherwise it is incumbent on us to leave the 
people free to govern themselves without inter- 
ference or impertinent suggestion. It is not 
only a moral duty but good policy to exercise 





with moderation and humanity such powers 
as we assume. 

If current reports can be even partly ac- 
cepted, American officers and agents in Haiti 
have put an indelible stain on the country’s 
good name by outrage and indiscriminate 
murder as inexcusable as the Armenian massa- 
cres; but until the facts become known beyond 
dispute we may hope that the reports are 
exaggerated. They are to be investigated. We 
should reserve judgment and condemnation 
until they are either verified or refuted. If they 
should prove to be true, no punishment would 
be too severe for those who are responsible. 

We are in Haiti for no other than benevolent 
and helpful purposes. The moment we allow 
violence to be committed by men sent there to 
represent our government we forfeit any right 
that we may have assumed to exercise super- 
vision there or in any other foreign republic. 
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THE BUSINESS WOMAN 


T was a mild day in mid-autumn. The out- 
I side air was crisp and pleasantly cool; but 
in the big bank building the steam radiators 
filled every room with an oppressive heat, a 
heavy, languid, hothouse atmosphere, singu- 
larly ill-adapted for hardy human plants. A 


‘| suffering depositor said to one of the tellers, 


‘Why on earth have you got your steam up 
on a day like this?’’ To which the teller 
answered irritably, ‘‘It’s wasteful, and it’s 
disagreeable, and it’s unhealthy; but the fact 
of the matter is that the young women who 
work here wear practically no clothes, and 
they are always complaining of the cold.’’ 

It is surely time for business women to adopt 
a business dress. Flimsiness is the least desir- 
able quality in the costume of a clerk or a 
stenographer ; yet it is to flimsiness she clings 
with a pathetic perversity of taste. Sheer 
blouses of pallid pink and blue; turndown col- 
lars displaying a bony structure interesting 
only to the anatomist; short sleeves, bracelets 
and a string of artificial pearls — incredibly 
cheap imitations of incredibly costly jewels. 
Such an attire may be charming and tasteful 
sometifnes and somewhere (that much can be 
conceded to its popularity); but its appropriate 
setting is manifestly not an office or a bank. 

A dozen years ago a distinguished French 
writer, M. Marcel Prévost, pleaded with his 
countrywomen to adopt a ‘‘complete dress, ’’ 
which would be in accord with their vocations, 
and which would represent at once a triumph 
of taste and a triumph of reason. That such a 
reform is within the possibilities of life was 
proved in 1917, when American women war 
workers wore uniforms that proclaimed their 


respective duties. The extreme becomingness 


of. those costumes was probably a minor con- 
sideration, as it is with the costume of the 
nurse; but it was none the less a recognizable 
fact. The trim and vigorous young girls, fault- 
lessly- attired from their high soft collars to 
their round-toed, square-heeled shoes, revealed 
to the world the unsuspected beauty of Amer- 
ican youth. They could not all have been 
handsome: that isa human impossibility. That 
they all gave the effect of being handsome 
proves the persuasive power of dress. 

Now that women are citizens and fellow 
workers with men, it is time they looked and 
played their parts. There is nothing unfemi- 
nine in a dark skirt or in well-made madras 
shirt waists. They will probably cost more 
than the sleazy fabrics now so popular; but 
they will wear twice as long and will preserve 
their neatness amid the grime of the city 
streets. They will be becoming, which should 
count for something; and they will be appro- 
priate, which should count for a great deal. 
They will express to the eye the quality that 
in speech is called tactfulness; they will har- 
monize with their setting and will give to the 
business woman a dignity in keeping with 
her purpose and her accomplishments. 
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THE RUSSO - POLISH TREATY 


"Tite soviet diplomat, M. Joffe, describes 
the treaty of Riga as ‘‘a peace without 
victors and without vanquished.’’ That 
is the way he would like to have it regarded; 

but if we compare it with the terms proposed 
by M. Joffe himself at the Minsk conference, 
when the Russian army was at the gates of 

Warsaw, it is easy to see that something in the 

nature of a victory for one side and of a defeat 

for the other happened in the interim. 

The treaty concerns itself principally with 
the common frontier of Russia and Poland. 
There is no attempt on either side to lay any 
such restrictions on the independence of the 
other as the Russians proposed at Minsk, and 





there is no mention of indemnities. Within the 
borders laid down by the treaty each state is 
free to conduct its affairs as it deems good. 

The new frontier may or may not be thought 
to coincide with the boundary of ‘ ethnic 
Poland.’’ As a matter of fact, it is very hard 
to draw an ethnic frontier on the plains of 
eastern Europe, where Poles, Russians and 
Lithuanians are inextricably mingled. Any 
possible division would leave representatives 
of all those stocks on both sides of the line. 
But the boundary, which passes southward 
from the river Niemen, near Grodno, by way 
of Baranovichi and the marshes of Pinsk to 
the Ukrainian territories, is certainly a military 
frontier. It is essentially the line on which the 
Germans ‘‘dug in’’ after their victorious cam- 
paign of 1915 and offers the best defense 
against any attack from the east. 

The Poland thus constituted is by no means 
so large as the Poland of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It is not even so large as the Poland of 
1772, before the first partition of that unhappy 
country. But the Poles have taken to heart the 
lesson of their defeats before Kiev and do not 
mean to swallow more than they can digest. 
It is significant that the treaty provides for a 
corridor between Lithuania and soviet Russia 
to be occupied by Poland. That is a precaution 
to prevent military codperation between Russia 
and either Lithuania or Germany. It is a care- 
fully planned barrier against another advance 
of militant Bolshevism, and that the govern- 
ment of Moscow conceded the point shows 
which was vanquished. 

We may hope that Poland will now permit 
itselfi—and be permitted by its neighbors—to 
settle down and devote itself to building an 
orderly and prosperous state; for on a strong 
and well-governed Poland depends the peace 
of eastern Europe. It is above all necessary 
that Poland and Lithuania find a way of living 
together in neighborly relations. The filibuster 
Zellgouski, who seems to be ambitious of creat- 
ing in Vilna another Fiume to distract the 
minds of the peacemakers, is the principal 
obstacle in the way of such an agreement. 
The Polish government has washed its hands 
of Zellgouski but apparently does not want to 
see him roughly handled. The situation, unless 
it is skillfully treated, has grave possibilities 
of renewed warfare. The League of Nations 
is at work on the affair; it would be a fine 
achievement for the League if it could settle it 
without any further bloodshed. 
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HUNGER STRIKING 
[: may be laid down as a safe rule that the 


. 


only prisoners who are likely to endanger 

or sacrifice their lives by refusing food are 
political prisoners. It is the suffragette agi- 
tators of England that introduced the practice 
as a part of their plan of harrying the British 
government into giving the suffrage to women. 
The Irish patriots, imprisoned for various 
offenses, some political and others clearly crim- 
inal, —though all were undertaken with a polit- 
ical end in view, —have followed the women’s 
example for precisely the same reasons that 
influenced the women. They hoped either to 
goad the government into an exhibition of 
weakness and irresolution or to fasten upon 
it the opprobrium of cruelty and constructive 
murder. 

Hunger striking is to be considered from two 
points of view—that of political wisdom and 
that of personal ethics. Is it likely to be effec- 
tive in obtaining the results hoped for, and is 
it on any ground morally defensible? Is the 
hunger striker a martyr or a suicide, a hero or 
a fool? To those who watch the affair without 
partisan bias it does not seem reasonable to 
award the crown of martyrdom to the hunger 
striker who dies in prison. A martyr must fall 
by the hand of the power he defies. Self- 
destruction, however dramatic as a protest 
against injustice or misgovernment, is not mar- 
tyrdom in the proper meaning of the word. 
It is more akin to the ancient Japanese custom 
of hara-kiri, though hara-kiri was part of a 
code not of political but of personal conduct. 

Itis hard, too, to see simple suicide in hunger 
striking. The victim is not trying to avoid the 
responsibilities or tribulations of life. He is 
sustained by enthusiasm for a cause that he 
thinks is worth dying for, and that, he be- 
lieves, in certain circumstances his death 
would advance. Religious authority does not 
have an answer ready, but probably most 
churchmen would absolve a dying hunger 
striker from the moral guilt of suicide. 

The effectiveness of hunger striking as a 
political weapon is by no means clear. It is 
sure to exasperate and embitter a conflict, for 
it is the sort of fighting that annoys and angers 
those at whom it is aimed, and that at the 
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same time arouses all the sympathies and 
emotions of the other party. The quarrel be- 
tween England and Ireland is more likely to 
proceed to extremes of hatred and violence 
now that Mr. MacSwiney and other - Irish 
prisoners have died. If it was the aim of the 
hunger strikers to make any form of compro- 
mise more difficult, they have succeeded. If 
they expected to worry the government of 
Great Britain into yielding complete inde- 
pendence to Ireland, or to appeal to the sym- 
pathetic emotions of the British people, they 
have failed. The precise effect of their course 
on the troubled stream of Irish history we 
_ must leave for the future to reveal. 


oe 


TESTING THE BREEDS 


N Monday, October 11, there began, at 
Q Fort Ethan Allen, near Burlington, 

Vermont, the second annual endurance 
test for horses, conducted under the direction 
of the United States Army and designed to 
determine the best type of cavalry horse. The 
course, which was over thé ordinary country 
roads of Vermont, New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts, was three hundred miles long and 
ended at Camp Devens, Massachusetts. It was 
divided into five stages of approximately sixty 
miles each. For each stage a maximum time 
of eleven hours and a minimum of nine houfs 
were allowed. Each rider was required to 
weigh in at one hundred and forty-five pounds 
or more, and to carry equipment enough to 
make two hundred and forty-five pounds. All 
of the horses, therefore, carried the same 
weight. Veterinaries and officers of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals went 
over the course with the horses and whenever 


a horse showed signs of weakness, lameness or | 00d 


other distress at once withdrew it. 

Of twenty-seven horses that started, six fin- 
ished. The winner of the first place, which 
carried with it the Mounted Service Club cup, 
the blue ribbon, the Arabian Horse Club medal 
and a cash prize of $600, was Mile. Denise, a 
grade thoroughbred mare, ridden by Maj. 
Koch. Second place went to Rustem Bey, a 
grade Arab, and third place to Bunkie, a grade 
thoroughbred. 

The starters included horses that have in 
their veins the blood of the finest Arabs, of 
English Derby winners, of kings of the Amer- 
ican turf, and of that famous New England 
‘sire, Justin Morgan. It was by no means a 
speed test, for it was designed to show what 
the different breeds of horses could do in con- 
ditions as nearly as possible like those of a 
forced march or forced retreat of cavalry 
troops; consequently speed was figured at 
only forty per cent, condition at the end of 
the race counted fifty per cent, and the mini- 
mum amount of food consumed, ten per cent. 

If the test can be regarded as having shown 
the superiority of any one blood over another, 
it is the Arab blood that must be regarded as 
winning, for Mile. Denise, though a grade 
thoroughbred, has, of course, the Arab blood 
that all thoroughbreds have. Bunkie, who won 
third place, is of the same class, and Rustem 
Bey is half Arab. Kingfisher, who won fourth 

_ place, is a grade Arab, and Crabbet, who came 
in fifth, is a registered Arab. The only Morgan 
to be placed was Dolly, who came in sixth. 

The test is, of course, interesting to everyone 
who breeds or owns horses, but it really proves 
little because of the comparatively small 
number of mounts that took part. No one 
would think of trying to determine what race 
of men has the most endurance by setting two 
or three representatives of each race at a 
given task. So it is with horses. To deter- 
mine the best type for the army will require 
tests between whole regiments of men, each 
regiment mounted on horses of one breed. 


ao” 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From October 21 to October 27) 


ROHIBITION.— British Columbia has 

voted prohibition down and declared in 
favor of the sale of liquor under strict govern- 
ment control. ° 


UILDING SCANDAL.— The housing 

committee of the New York Legislature 
has come upon evidence showing that large 
Sums were raised by contractors and builders 
in New York City and paid over to a lawyer, 
through whom most of the money reached the 
leaders of various labor unions in return for 
their services in preventing or calling off strikes 
in the building trades. Some of the graft is 
believed to have gone to influential politicians. 
The organization of builders is ‘also aceused 








of conspiring to make all construction bids 
exorbitant. At the request of the committee 
Gov. Smith designated Attorney-General C. D. 
Newton to act as special prosecutor in cases 
based on this evidence. 
e 

HIPPING BOARD.—On October 21 Pres- 

ident Wilson appointed as members of the 
Shipping Board provided for in the Merchant 
Marine Act Adm. William S. Benson, Mr. 
Frederick I. Thompson of Alabama, Mr. Gavin 
MeNab of California, Mr. Theodore Marburg 
of Maryland and Mr. M. J. Gillen of Wiscon- 
sin. Mr. Marburg subsequently said that he 
could not accept nomination as a Republican, 
and Mr. MeNab declined appointment on ac- 
count of pressing personal business. 


RELAND.— Terence MacSwiney, Lord 

Mayor of Cork, died in Brixton jail on the 
seventy-fourth day of his fast. On the same 
day, October 25, Joseph Murphy, one of the 
hunger - striking prisoners in the Cork jail, 
died. The body of Mr. MacSwiney was taken 
back to Cork for burial. His death led to some 
outbreaks of partisan feeling, especially in 
Belfast, but the week, although marked by a 
number of raids and reprisals, was not con- 
spicuous for disorder.—— Parliament met in 
London and took up consideration of the home 
rule bill. ° 


REAT BRITAIN. —For a few days, when 

the railway workers were on the verge of 
going out on strike in sympathy with the coal 
miners, the situation in Great Britain looked 
extremely serious. But the premier asked for 
a conference with the miners, succeeded in 
enlisting their help in persuading the railway 
men not to strike, and continued negotiations 
on the basis of an increased wage for the 
miners in return for an increased production 
of coal. The chances for a settlement of the 
great strike on that basis were believed to be 


o. 


USSIA.—Gen. Balakhovitz, an anti- 

Bolshevik guerrilla leader, has taken the 
town of Gomel, halfway between Minsk and 
Kiev. There was no news of importance from 
Ukraine or the Crimea. Gen. Wrangel still 
keeps control of the left bank of the Dnieper 
River. ——The soviet government has leased to 
a party of American capitalists, headed by Mr. 
W. D. Vanderlip, a territory of 400,000 square 
miles in eastern Siberia, including the penin- 
sula of Kamchatka, with exclusive rights to 
exploit coal and oil deposits and the offshore 
fisheries, ° 


LAND.—The Polish delegation at Paris 

has notified the Council of Ambassadors 
that they cannot sign the convention regarding 
the port of Danzig. ‘The Poles want the city 
put under the customs jurisdiction of Poland 
and desire a greater measure of control over 
the port itself. The episode of Vilna is in the 


hands of the League of Nations for settlement: | 


Se 
REECE. —On October 25 King Alexander 
of Greece died from the septic effects of 
the bite of a pet monkey. An attending physi- 
cian from Paris expressed the opinion that the 
monkey had been se- 
cretly inoculated with 
rabies, as part of a plot 
against the life of the 
King, but that was not 
confirmed. The Greek 
eabinet immediately 
announced that Prince 
Paul,a younger brother 
of Alexander, would 
succeed to the throne, 
but that, owing to his 
absence from the coun- 
try, Parliament would 
be asked to choose a 
regent to act until the arrival of the new king. 
There are continual rumors of plots to cause 
the recall of King Constantine to the throne. 
e 
TALY.—A royal decree allowing peasants 
to occupy uncultivated or insufficiently 
cultivated land, and annulling the lease of such 
land without indemnification, has been issued. 
The peasant movement in southern Italy has 
already possessed itself of thousands of acres 
of land—not all of it uncultivated. ——Nego- 
tiations between Italy and Jugo-Slavia for the 
settlement of the various Adriatic questions 
are once more on foot.——It is reported that 
theleaders of the Nationalist party are dream- 
ing of a military coup d’état and the establish- 
ment of a political dictatorship to’ check the 
advance of socialism in the country. 
so] 
URKEY.—Tewfik Pasha is at work form- 
ing a new cabinet that is expected to 
ratify finally the peace treaty signed at Paris 
and to take more vigorous action against Mus- 
tapha Kemal, the Nationalist leader.——Con- 
stantinople reported that the Armenians had 
defeated the Nationalist forces which invaded 
their country recently and that Georgia was 
ready to declare war on the same party if the 
Turk and Tatar troops were not immediately 
withdrawn from the Transcaucasus. 





KING ALEXANDER 








Puffed Corn with cream 


Endless Delights 


from these three Bubble Grains 


Have the three Bubble Grains ever ready — Puffed Wheat, 
Puffed Rice and Puffed Corn. 

Some like one best, some another. And each best fits some 
way of serving. You need them all. 

Then let children revel in them, morning, noon and night. 
There is nothing better for them, nothing that they love so well. 


100 million steam explosions 


Each Puffed Grain has been created by a hundred million 
steam explosions. Every food cell has been blasted. Digestion 
of the whole grain is made easy and complete. 

These are Prof. Anderson’s inventions—the best - cooked 
cereals in existence. Serve them any hour. 





Some folks treat Puffed Grains as tidbits—as food confec- 
tions for some extra-dainty meal. But one is whole wheat, 
remember, and one whole rice. All are scientific grain foods. 
What better food can children get from morning until bedtime ? 

These are flimsy dainties, flaky and flavory, puffed to eight 
times normal size. Yet the supreme food for children is a dish 
of Puffed Wheat in milk. 


Puffed Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice Corn 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 

















Nut-like pancakes 
Puffed Rice flour is blended 
now in an ideal pancake mixture. 
It makes the paiicakes fluffy and 





With melted butter— 
for after-school confections. , ? , 
gives a nut-like taste. Simply 


add milk or water—the flour is 
self-raising. The finest pancakes 
ever tasted are now made with 
Puffed Rice Pancake Flour. Ask 
your grocer for it. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 





flimsy, toasted globules 
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MEMORIAL TREES 


= 
Jeannie Pendleton Hall 


TREE to honor soldiers? 
Choose it not carelessly ; 
For the elm, though tall and stately, 
Is a lady sort of tree 
Draped round with lovely fringes as a 
lady likes to be. 


And the willow, ah, the willow 
Old churchyards knew so long, 
Too full of tears, too drooping 
Is for a soul so strong. 
It left, on a poppied hillside, young lips 
scarce hushed from song. 


A good tree for a soldier 
Sure is the stalwart oak, 
Strong from the time its leaflets 
Their acorn sheath have broke 
Till the great boughs shout defiance to 
the north wind’s mighty stroke. 


And if the twinkling poplar 
Recall the pains of France, 
It yet is worthy, guarding— 
Trim, tapered like a lance— 
One who has marched white highways 
with poplar shades adance. 


Then choose we for our soldier 
Green boughs where songs may be; 
A stem erect, befitting 
His body’s gallantry, 
When (slighting bronze and sculpture) 
we praise him with a tree! 
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LOST OPPORTUNITY 


E were sitting in the Union Station at 
Kansas City waiting for our train. 
There were several hours before us, 
and, having read until I was tired, I 
walked over to one corner where I 
could watch the thronging crowds. 
After a while a youngster purchased from the 

novelty counter a colored balloon. It was filled 
with gas, and as he walked proudly about among 
his little friends it floated over his head. This set 
all the other children to begging their parents for 
balloons, and before long a half dozen of them 
were running round with brightly colored bags 
floating over their heads. 

One little fellow about four years old had a 
bright yellow one, which he held by a string three 
or four feet long. He played with it for a while 
and then grew tired of it. His parents had warned 
him not to let it loose, but, childlike, he forgot. 
Laying his balloon on the seat where he had been 
sitting, he started after a new toy that had caught 
his eye. He had hardly left his seat, however, when 
an exclamation from all those about caused him 
to turn round. There, rising slowly from the seat, 
was the yellow balloon. He ran for it, but it was 
already a foot-beyond his reach. As he came un- 
derneath it he stretched up his little arms to their 
full length toward his possession that was slowly 
moving off toward the ceiling. 

I was standing in my corner thirty feet away, 
observing the child. It was a very human and 
pathetic scene. There stood the little fellow with 
his arms stretched toward the vanishing treasure, 
with tears streaming down his cheeks and with 
despair written on every feature. It was more 
than he could bear manfully, and, burying his face 
on his mother’s breast, he cried as if his heart 
would break. 

Some people laughed at his distress, thinking 
that it wes only a baby trouble which would soon 
pass. Others turned kindly and sympathetic faces 
toward him. And there was one who said, “Poor 
little fellow! We will get him another balloon.” - 

As I turned away I thought that we are all but 
little children to God, and are careless and thought- 
less just as this child was, The things that are 
most precious we forget to guard properly. That 
is especially true of opportunity, a treasure that 
God puts into our hands, warning us that we must 
use it now and not lay it down expecting to return 
again and take it up. And how often we forget the 
words of warning and go about our pleasures, and 
our selfish plans, forgetting that we have laid aside 
the opportunity to do good and to be great! Then, 
suddenly, after it is too late, we return to gather 
up our opportunity only to find that it has passed 
away and is out of reach. 

How many have stood looking back on youth 
and strength and time with outstretched hands 
and tear-dimmed eyes because they are lost! 


























Friend, if thou wouldst save thy tears of to-mor- 
row, then keep to-day that which is committed to 
HE small golden-brown vision, swinging 
a gorgeous workbag, paused in Miss 

Abigail’s doorway. 
“T should very much like to make 
“I am always at home,” Miss Abigail replied, 
“to mountain streams and beech woods and the 

spirit of autumn in general.” 

Cecily sighed. “You make it so hard when you 
‘**Far from knowing, I haven’t the remotest idea,” 
Miss Abigail replied cheerfully. “ But go right 
ahead. I never—knowingly—interfere with any- 
one’s conscience.” 


thy trust. 
o. ¢ 
TRANSFER PATTERNS 
| | you a call,” the vision remarked po- 
litely. 

are complimentary like that. And I just have to, 
you know.” 

Cecily put her workbag on the table, pulled out 

the brown silken sheath of her sweater, revealing 





a gaudy blouse underneath, and began walking 
critically about the pleasant room. 

“Not,” she explained kindly, “that I really am 
a detective; it’s merely that I’d like to spend a 
pleasant hour with you, and want to make sure 
before I start that if 1 should happen—just happen 
—to make a few observations upon life in general, 
there’s nothing present that could serve as the 
text of a sermon. Of course a lady of your orig- 
inality never would use the same text twice. Old 
clock—ditto mirror—ivories—candlesticks—um— 
yes, so far as I can see everything has served its 
turn as a peg upon which to hang a sermon to 
Cecily. I think that I may safely venture.” 

“You absurd child!” Miss Abigail laughed. 

Cecily turned innocent brown eyes upon her host- 
ess. ‘‘Not absurd—fated. Miss Abigail, why can’t 
I get hold of something worth while to do? I don’t 
want to be a butterfly—I don’t’ Other girls find 
things: Chris Palmer with her tea room, Beulah 
Gaines with her law, Sara with her Y. Ww. C. A. 
work. And I—I dream things and plan them and 
even start them, but nothing ever comes of it.” 

“That’s a lovely blouse you’re embroidering,” 
Miss Abigail remarked. “How do you keep the 
pattern from getting rubbed off? It is a transfer, 
isn’t it?” 

‘It’s a nuisance!” Cecily declared, giving the 
blouse a shake. “You have to transfer a bit at a 
time and then embroider it that second without 
stopping to breathe! Well, almost, then. I made a 
terrible botch of the first thing I tried to do because 
I transferred’ the whole pattern on at once and 
then léft it lying round till the design got all 
rubbed off.” 

Miss Abigail’s eyes were twinkling. ‘Like sev- 
eral other things in life, aren’t they—your transfer 
patterns? Something like planning so many beau- 
tiful things for our days that we don’t have time 
to stop and work anything in—or out. And finally 
even the dreams get rubbed off. But one little 
dream promptly worked in—and then another and 
another —” 

Cecily threw up two small hands in token of sur- 
rehder. 

“And to think,” she declared ruefully, “that 
after all my precautions I should have furnished 
the text myself!” e 


* CURTSY AND KISS 


MERICANS, on their own side of the water, 
A have had until recently little reason to con- 
cern themselves with the etiquette of courts 
or the accepted forms of polite conversation with 
sovereigns. The simple and heroic King and Queen 
of the Belgians and the gay and good-natured 
Prince of Wales were none of them of the pettily 
pompous type of royalty, whose dignity must be 
hedged about with rigid observances. They took 
our good will for granted, when we made minor 
mistakes; and doubtless enjoyed in private an 
occasional good laugh over some of our extremes 
and absurdities. King Albert did not even smile, 
for instance, at the moment when a flushed lady, 
determined resolutely upon doing everything that 
could be expected of her, attempted the impossible 
combination of a democratic handshake with a 
profound curtsy. If the royal hand had not tight- 
ened resourcefully upon her own with a firm grip 
and a gentle but sufficient pull at the crucial mo- 
ment, her unaccustomed obeisance would have 
left her literally sitting at the King’s feet. 

A court curtsy perfectly executed is the acme 
of sweeping grace; but it requires practice, and— 
especially for a woman of heavy figure — good 
muscles. It is not so difficult to dip down, down, 
down, almost to the floor; but to rise again, slowly 
and evenly, without wavering, hitch or stagger, is 
a real athletic feat. 

It is one, however, that—as our ministers to 
foreign countries are only too well aware — few 
American women abroad do not feel themselves 
competent to achieve. A dozen or fifteen years 
ago a worthy but uncultivated woman had at last, 
by persistent pressure, secured the promise of 
presentation at a minor court for herself and her 
daughter. The day before the grand event she 
came to the wife of the American minister, a good 
deal perturbed, to ask advice. They had, she as- 
sured her, triumphantly mastered the art of curt- 
sying—but how about kissing hands? 

“Jenny and me,” she owned, “‘ain’t sure we’ve 
got that right. We’ve practiced a lot,—Jenny kiss- 
ing mine and me kissing Jenny’s,—but Jenny gets 
laughing so we don’t know any better in the end 
than we did in the beginning. Would you mind 
telling me which side up-is right—palm side or 
knuckle side? And does the queen hold it steady, 
or do you catch hold anywheres?” 

She was assured that she need concern herself 
about none of these perplexing points, since only 
the subjects of sovereigns are expected to kiss 
hands; for an American the deep curtsy was suf- 
ficient. She was relieved, but also disappointed. 

“A person might as well be hung for a sheep 
as a lamb,” she complained, ‘‘and if I’m going to 
eurtsy, I’d rather kiss, too. Besides, there’s all 
that practice wasted, and Jenny’ll never get done 
laughing at me, kissing her hand for nothing all 
those times! All is, if she giggles, I believe I’ll up 
and box her ears!”’ 

oJ 


MR. PEASLEE ON HEROISM 


ITH special application to Nathan Crofts, 

Deacon Hyne and Mr. Caleb Peaslee were 

discussing bravery. The deacon inclined to 
the belief that Mr. Crofts was the possessor of 
almost unexampled courage; Mr. Peaslee seemed 
less confident. 

“To be sure,” confessed the deacon, ‘I ain’t 
ever seen Nathan in what you c’d call a tight 
place, but I don’t make a mite of doubt that he’d 
come out all right.” 

“Why?” asked Caleb mildly. 

“*Count of the things he’s told me, one time and 


*nother,” replied the deacon testily. ““A man can’t |. 


make as good talk as Nathan does ’thout bein’ 
able to back it up, if need be, fm my experience.” 

‘‘Wal, he can from mine,” rejoined Caleb posi- 
tively. “I’m goin’ to tell you of a feller I was 
knowin’ to one time who was as near like Nathan 
Crofts as one apple’s like another one! I never 
hear Nathan goin’ on ’bout any of these ¢’rageous 
things he’s either done or goin’ to do ’thout thinkin’ 
of this feller I’ve got in mind. Lem Figgins, his 
name was, and he used to live on the edge of the 
Ten-mile Woods forty years ago or so. 

‘“*Them days,” continued Mr. Peaslee, “wild 
critters hadn’t been killed off, and it wa’n’t any 


oncommon thing f’r a man to see a bear makin’ | 


away with one of his sheep. And there was other 
varmints, too; once in a while some man that fol- 
lered huntin’ closer than he did his farmin’ would 
bring in word of an Injun devil, mebbe; and wild- 
cats was common as rabbits are now’days—more 





so, I guess. And sometimes in the nights in winter, 
if it was a bad season with a good deal of snow, 
we'd hear wolves. 

“Things bein’ as I’m tellin’ you, you c’n see that 
a@ man with courage to face a bear and bring home 
the pelt of the critter stood high in the c’mmunity. 
He was a benefit, ’s you might say, and folks 
looked up to him as they might now to a good 
doctor, or an-extra smart lawyer. So when a man 
give proof that he was a bear hunter he got a 
good deal of e’nsid’ration and respect that a com- 
mon man didn’t get nor expect to get. 

“Wal, this Lem Figgins and his brother ‘bached 
it? on a.farm they’d cleared up on the edge of the 
woods five or six miles fr’m the settlement. Game 
was plenty then, and with what they got by huntin’ 
and what they raised on the farm I s’pose they 
lived comf’table. The brother was smart-actin’ 
*nough, but he was deaf and dumb. ’S far as talkin’ 
was e’ncerned, Lem done enough for both of ’em, 
though. There was always the pelt of some critter 
stretched on the side of the barn, and Lem was 
always ready to tell bout it to anybody that wanted 
to listen. Mebbe it’d be a bearskin, and Lem’d 
relate what a tussle it give him, givin’ chapter 
and verse—jest like Nate Crofts, f’r all the world! 
Sometimes when he’d be braggin’ ’bout what a 
hunter he was, folks’d see his brother lookin’ at 
him kind of queer. 

“Wal,” sighed Mr. Peaslee happily, ‘‘one day 
Ben Somes and I was out huntin’ and we fetched 
into the road half a mile or so below Figgins’s 
place; it was beginnin’ to fall dusk and we was 
hoofin’ along smart when all at once we heard 
some man or other hollerin’ f’r help. We fetched 
to in the road and looked at each other, but we 
both knew what we’d got to do. So we struck off 
into the brush tow’rds the howls. 

“Tn three or four minutes we fetched into a little 
clearin’, and when we broke through the edge 
whoever it was sot up a shout for us to hurry,— 
said he couldn’t hang on any longer,—so we broke 
into a run, and when we got there—what do you 
s’pose it all was?” 

The deacon said nothing, but looked many ques- 
tions. 

“It was that mighty hunter—that gritty bear 
fighter,” said Mr. Peaslee slowly, “up a birch 
saplin’, which was hardly fittin’ to hold a gray 
squirrel, and which his heft had bent over till it 
was scurcely six foot from the ground, and all 
the way he e’d hang on to it was by wropping his 
arms and legs round it. And underneath him, 
jumpin’ and snappin’ at him when he’d sway a 
mite low, was a little fice dog that wouldn’t weigh 
twenty pounds at the heaviest! 

“Wal,” said Caleb, “we drove the dog off; it 
wa’n’t any job to do it, and even after that I didn’t 
know but we’d have to chop the sapling down to 
get at Lem; he wouldn’t come down at fust he 
was so scared the dog might come back! 

“That ended Lem’s rep’tation as a bear hunter,” 
finished Mr. Peaslee. “Seeing how panicky he 
was over jest a dog, folks got at the rights of it— 
that every bear and every wildcat and all the rest 
of the varmints had been killed and ketched by 
the deaf-and-dumb brother, Lem never havin’ 
courage ’nough to snare a rabbit! 

“So when I hear a man—like Nathan Crofts, 
say—tellin’ what he’s done, or. what he’s cal’latin’ 
to do, sometimes I think of Lem Figgins, and 


-b’lieve ’s much as I’m a mind to of it.” 


“Wal,” admitted the deacon, 
right.” 
eo 8 


AN ADVENTURING WEASEL 
Wes you walk in the open woods you 


“mebbe you’re 


may sometimes happen upon quaint little 

glimpses of wild life by watching the 
shadows of the trees. This was first impressed 
upon me, writes a Companion contributor, when I 
was sitting on a log one spring day watching birds, 
and was puzzled by the bits of twig that began to 
fall about me. As 1 looked out over the ground, 
there on the shadow of the tree under which I was 
sitting moved the shadow of a squirrel; he was 
dropping the twigs on me probably to see what I 
would do and what manner of thing I was. 

One bright afternoon early last May my mother 
and I were strolling through a bit of woods when 
we saw a movement in the lacework of shadows 
on the ground. Remembering my shadowed squir- 
rel, we stopped at once and watched the shadow 
of this little beast as it moved up and then down 
the shadow of a tree trunk. While we were won- 
dering just which tree it was, a tiny brown weasel 
came cautiously down the very trunk we stood 
beside. He popped his head out from behind the 
trunk, saw me, breathed “ Ph-h-h!” and disap- 
peared. Then he popped round the other side of 
the trunk, saw mother, uttered another ‘Ph-h-h!” 
and withdrew to my side again. The sound was 
like a quick little sigh, or the gasp of a person who 
is out of breath. He worked slowly down the trunk 





THE WRONG KINGDOM . 














Well-Informed Tommy (discussing new education 
scheme in the army)—I don’t see the use of it. Take 
natural ’istory; who wants ter know when George 
III came to the throne? 


—George Belcher in the Tatler. 











in this way, appearing first at one side and then 
at the other, each time giving his funny little gasp. 

We had a wonderful opportunity to watch him in 
these successive glimpses, and in spite of all that 
we knew of his sinister and destructive character, 
we found him so winsome in appearance that we 
wished we could reach out our hands and pet him. 
His sinuous body was no thicker than a garden 
hose, and his fur was bright tan above and pure 
white beneath. His face was a perfect triangle, 
with the lowest point his little black nose and the 
upper two his round, upstanding ears. His brilliant 
black eyes had no way of expressing wickedaess 
or cruelty but showed only vividly intense vitality. 

It was impossible to believe that he was attracted 
by curiosity about us and we began to wonder if 
we were beside some hole that he wanted to reach. 
Gradually as he came nearer the ground he edged 
farther round the trunk at each trip, and finally 
he crept nervously clear round over the root to 
our feet. There he snatched up the great, velvety 
body of a dead mole that we had not seen lying 
among the brown leaves, and was off like a flash 
through the woods in great leaps, with his slim 
little body almost vertical, holding the mole in his 
teeth high off the ground. The mole was probably 
quite as heavy as he was, but he bounded over the 
ground like a rubber ball, covering several feet at 
each jump. 

We relaxed our stiff poses then, breathed deeply, 
and realized that we had probably startled the 
weasel at the moment when he captured the mole. 
He had dropped it and fled up the tree, but as we 
stood still, his intense desire to retrieve that mole 
had overcome his natural instinct to avoid us. We 
went on with our walk feeling joyously grateful 
for such an intimate glimpse of wild life. 
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A VICTORIOUS KING IN EXILE 


HERE have been many moving stories about 

the hardships of kings in exile, but perhaps 

the most distressing recent case is that of 

ex-King Nicholas of Montenegro, who was on the 
winning side of the world war. 

After the dynasty had ruled the tiny but historic 
domain of the Black Mountain since 1697, says a 
contributor to Munsey’s Magazine, it came to an 
end with Nicholas I, who fled from the invading 
Austrians in the second year of the war. At the 
close of the struggle his unpopularity was such 
that the national council notified him that he need 
not trouble to return. 

It is now reported from Paris that the aged 
Nicholas is in dire straits. He had hitherto been 
able to maintain some sort of court at, Neuilly, in 


the western suburb of the French capital, with 


money allowed him by France and Great Britain. 
But not long ago he was informed that neither 
government cared to continue its generosity to a 
man who has no political standing and whose loy- 
alty to the Allies was always more or less under 
suspicion. Indeed, both he and his sons were defi- 
nitely charged with treachery for so readily sur- 
rendering to the Austrians the almost impregnable 
strongholds that the Montenegrins had defended 
for centuries against every attempted invasion of 
their mountain land. 

However that may be, Nicholas, in his seventy- 
ninth year, is said to be practically penniless and 
without any visible prospect of financial assist- 
ance. His daughter is the wife of the King of Italy, 
but Victor Emmanuel is understood to have long 
ago cut off all relations with his discredited father- 
in-law. The elderly exile’s plight is pitiable. 


oe 
THE ae CASE FOR THE BIRDS 


ow with open eyes 
VY — ares 
sold n the 


I saw in vision 
The worm in the wheat, 
And in the shops nothing 
For pease to eat; 
Nothing for sale in 
Stupidity Street. 


—From Poems by Ralph Hodgson. 
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A TEST OF NERVE 


HILE hunting in the Canadian Rockies 
W one day a woman showed a rare presence 
of mind. With her guide and companion, 
says the Outing Magazine, she was spending the 
day on a high mountain waiting for a grizzly bear 
that they had sighted the day before. About five 
o’clock in the afternoon they saw the bear far 
down the mountain feeding on moss berries, and 
they immediately started on a wide detour to stalk 
him. After they had dropped down to a lower alti- 
tude they followed a little ledge round the steep 
mountain. 

Meanwhile bruin had changed his plans, and 
was climbing the mountain to the same shelf on 
which the hunters were walking. As they made 
their way cautiously round a projecting point, 
with the woman in the lead, they met him face to 
face at a distance of less than thirty paces. The 
moment he came into full view the woman threw 
her rifle to her shoulder and took a quick shot. 
The bear crumpled up and rolled far down the 
mountain side, and when the hunters reached him 
he was stone-dead. What would have happened if 
the shot had missed is hard to conjecture. No 
hunter would choose to shoot a grizzly at thirty 
paces. The guide was well armed, but if the 
woman’s shot had failed, he would have been at 
too close quarters to have done anything effec- 
tive. It all happened so quickly that there was no 

h for t or advice. 
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HE WANTED A FULL TRIP 


HE foreman had rebuked Cassidy for not 
taking a full load of bricks up the ladder 
every trip, and Cassidy had promised not to 
offend again. One morning, says the Argonaut, the 
supply of bricks ran out, and Cassidy, after gath- 
ering every one in sight, found he was still short 
the proper number. He called to a workman on 
the fifth floor. 
““What do you want?” asked the man. 
“Throw me down one brick,”’ shouted Cassidy 
at the top of his voice, “to make good me load!” 
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THE FACE OF THE. WATERS 


BY LOUISE AYRES GARNETT 


In the morning, when I wake, 

The world is like a shining lake, 

And -all the laughing thoughts I think 
Are floating there, are floating there. 
The spreading sails are milky white 
And rosy in the rainbow light, 

And blown about by melodies 

That stir the happy air. 


At nighttime when I fall asleep 

‘The world’s a pool all still and deep, 
Then all my thoughts slip into dreams, 
So soft they are, so soft they are. 

And to the waters of the pool, 

All still and deep and dim and coal, 
Each little dream comes drifting down 
And glimmers like a star. 


kd 
HOW INDIAN SUMMER CAME 


BY ELLEN MILLER DONALDSON 


HE Moon of Roses was in the sky, and 

the days were so fair and lovely that a 

tribe of Indians who were camped by 
the shore of a beautiful mountain lake were 
happy from morning until night. 

Great gray rocks kept guard along one side 
of the lake. On the other shores stood tall 
pines and fragrant balsam trees; they, too, 
seemed to be keeping guard. In the near-by 
forest the little Brothers of the Wood played 
at hide and seek among the thick green ferns, 
and squirrels chattered and darted among 
the trees. 

The Indian children played in the fields and 
their elders watched them. So the summer 
passed. 

The Indians were so happy that they 
hardly realized that the warm days were 
going. All day long they played, the grown 
people and the children, and forgot that there 
would ever be anything but summer. 

Soon the harvest moon hung big and round 
in the sky. One by one the birds sang their 
farewell songs and took the long trail toward 
the south. The little seeds fell asleep in the 
ground. The oaks and chestnut trees turned 
red; the birches were silver and the maples 
gold along the shore. Flaming sumacs dropped 
leaves of fire into the crystal lake. 

Still the people failed to notice that summer 
was over. The air grew cooler; here and there 
a flower nodded on its stalk. The leaves fell 
slowly from the trees all night long. A few 
late birds lingered on to sing scraps of song, 
but there was scarcely a sound in the woods 
except the faint rustle of falling, faded leaves. 

One day a few tiny white snowflakes fell 
down between the stars—down, down to the 
tips of the tall pointed cedars. When the 
Indian folk saw the snow they realized that 
summer was long over and gone. The bitter 
winter was near at hand, and they were not 
ready for it! 

The braves and the squaws began to be 
_ very uneasy. What should they do for food 
and fuel? .They wished with all their heart 
that they had not been so foolish. 

But the Great Spirit was good to them. He 
said, “I will call back the summer for you. 
It shall last until the sun has set and risen 
again ten times. And in that time you can get 
ready for’ the long, cold winter.” 

The Indian people fell to work busily. 
Some of them picked fruit, some of them 
gathered in the corn; others hunted game. 
And, sure enough, for ten days and nights the 
weather was as warm and sweet as May. The 
winds were still, and all the air was full of 
a spicy blue haze like smoke. Then, as silently 
as it had come, the warm weather—the first 
Indian summer—went away. 

But by that time the people were ready for 
winter, and they gave a feast of thanksgiving 
to the Great Spirit. 

But in the tribe there were seven Indian 
maidens who would not work and help the 
tribe to get ready for the winter. All day long 
they played on the shores of the lake. 

One day as they danced they found them- 
selves rising slowly into the air. Higher and 
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THEY WHILED AWAY THE HOURS A-FISHING 


higher they rose until they reached the sky. 
There they live to-day, a band of seven 
beautiful stars, that seem to shine brightest 
at Indian summer time. 

Before that first Indian summer was over 
the little Indian children went far into the 
fields and found some sweet purple flowers 
that seemed to have sprung up with the new 
warmth and sunshine. They named them 
Farewell Summer and planted them among 
the ferns that grew along the trails. Those 
trails are roads now, but as we follow them 
and see the purple asters nodding at the 
edges, we thank the little Indian children for 
the kindness that they did so long ago. 

Every year that strange Indian summer 
comes back for a few days, just as it came 
that year for the Indian people who had 
played too long; and each time, when, after 
cold winds and gray clouds and biting frost, 
the air grows suddenly warm and sweet, and 
the purple asters begin to nod by the road- 
sides, we, too, are glad: and thankful for 
Indian summer. 

os 


THE PIGGISH PIG 


BY ABIGAIL BURTON 


wes little Jane went to spend the 


summer with her grandmother she 

found the pigs the most interesting of 
all the wonderful things on the farm. It was 
almost as much fun as a circus to watch the 
pig family when her Uncle Horace took them 
their evening meal. 

There was one pig, much smaller than the 
others, that the rest of the litter always 
pushed away from the trough. He began to 
get thin from lack of food, and to stop grow- 
ing. Jane felt very sorry for him, especially 
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BY CELIA THORNTON 


The toys grew restless in the night, 
The nursery was so still: 

The wooden soldiers said, “We'll 
Have a concert, yes, we will!” 
The dwellers in the Noah’s ark 
Came scrambling out all in the dark. 
They found the children’s xylophone 
Upon the window sill. 

They found the silent xylophone, 


And then these frisky toys 

Made music in the nursery— 

You should have heard the noise! 

They played with all their might 
and main 

(The house was sound asleep), 

And when the morning came again, 

Said Tom to Ted, “Last night, in 

Bed, | heard a cricket cheep!” 








when he complained about his hard lot, which 
he did frequently in shrill, piteous squeaks. 
At length she hit on a plan for helping 
him. Every evening when Uncle Horace went 
down to the pen with two large pails of milk 
little Jane followed him with a small pail of 
milk. Then when the larger pigs made a rush 
for the trough, Jane would manage to toll the 
smallest pig over to one corner of the pen 
and give him his supper by himself. It was 
a long while before she could train him to 
come; sometimes he persisted in trying to eat 
out of the trough, and at other times he was 
so lost in the crowd that he did not see Jane 
at all. But at length he began to understand 
that the small pail was meant for him. After 
that he always rushed to his corner as soon 
as Uncle Horace came in sight, for he 
knew well enough that Jane was just 








THOSE PILGRIM CHILDREN 


BY ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


Through four wet months, you've often 
heard, 
The Pilgrim Fathers braved the waters; 
But no one says a single word 
About their Pilgrim Sons and Daughters. 


They must have had a dreary trip! 
I hope they had their games and races. 
I’m sure they romped about the ship 
And swarmed the ratlines, shrouds and 
braces. 


And many times across the side 

I know their handlines went a-swishing ; 
Those Pilgrim Children surely tried 

To while away the hours a-fishing. 


Perhaps they caught, to boil or bake, 
Some bluefish, porgies, fluke and codfish, 
Or haddock, fleunders, eels and hake 
With sculpins, skates and other odd fish. 


The fish those Pilgrim Children took 

On hooks as fast as they could bait them, 
They carried to the Pilgrim Cook— 

And then their Pilgrim Parents ate them! 


‘MIRON 
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met Jane with such a rush of joy that he 
almost knocked her over and began to nose 
at the edge of the pail with happy grunts. 

Jane stamped her foot. “No, Peter, no!” 
she said with much firmness. 

But Peter merely pushed against the pail 
and grunted louder and louder. 

Jane did everything she could to make him 
understand. She even picked up a stick, 
though very reluctantly, and gave him several 
quick blows. 

“Go away, sir!” she said sharply. “This is 
my own dinner pail, and you are very rude. 
Go away!” 

It was useless to argue with Peter. Jane 
was almost ready to cry, for surely recess 
must be nearly over by this time, and how 
hungry poor Uncle Horace must be! 

“T’ll run and. get over the fence,” she de- 
cided presently. “And then Mr. Peter will 
have to be good.” 

It was hard to climb the fence without 
spilling the tarts, but Jane managed it and 
then, safe on the ground again, walked 
rapidly down the road. But Peter had not 
given up hope. He ran along his side of the 
fence, grunting and squealing with all his 
might. 

After a while the squealing stopped. “I’m 
sorry for you, Peter,” Jane called back kindly, 
“but really you must learn to keep your 
place.” 

Alas, Peter had by no means learned! As 
Jane turned into the school path a few 
minutes later she felt something push against 
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behind with his own special pail. 

Jane’s plan worked so well that 
the little pig began to grow fast. 
Before long the smallest pig of all 
was getting to be the largest. As time 
passed Jane had to take his supper in 
a big pail. She named him Peter. 

When the: summer was over the 
family decided that little Jane should 
stay on until Christmas and go to the 
school close by, which Uncle Horace 
taught. 

It was great fun going to school 
every day with the teacher. Grand- 
mother always put up good lunch- 
eons for the two to carry with them; 
she was such a wonderful cook that 











whatever she put into the pails was 





sure to be delicious. 

One morning -grandmother made 
apple tarts especially for the lunch- 
eon pails, but for some reason the 
fire was slow, and so they were not 
ready in time. That was hard, be- 
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cause Uncle Horace and Jane were 
especially fond of apple tarts. 

“T tell you what!” said Jane as they hur- 
ried off to the schoolhouse. “I'll come back 
at recess and get those tarts. I think that’s the 
best plan.” 

. So, as soon as the clock struck twelve, she 
put ‘her luncheon into Uncle Horace’s big pail, 
and then, taking her own pail, she trotted 
back to the house. 

With the warm, spicy tarts in the pail, 
little Jane turned her face again toward the 
school; but this time she decided to take a 
short cut through the fields. “For,” she said 
to herself with a smile, “I don’t think I can 
wait very much longer for a taste of apple 
tart.” 

_ She had no sooner reached the edge of the 
pasture than Peter, the pig, caught sight of 
her. He came on a run to meet her, squealing 
with delight. 

“Why, what is the matter with him?” Jane 
wondered; then she added immediately, “Oh, 
I know: he thinks this is Ais dinner pail!” 

Peter was perfectly certain that it was. He 


her. It was the hungry pig; he had squeezed 
under the fence and followed. 

Jane made a dash for the schoolhouse steps, 
but Peter dashed, too. He ran up the steps 
ahead of her; she stumbled over him, and 
down they came, pig, pail and girl. Such a 
clatter! 

Jane picked herself up, with a rueful face; 
she was thankful that the children were all 
playing on the other side of the building. 

“Did you bring the tarts, Jane?” her uncle 
called. 

“I brought them,” Jane answered. “But 
they’re not in the pail, Uncle Horace; they’re 
in the pig.” . 

Uncle Horace came out and looked. And 
when he saw the way Peter was eating apple 
tarts he threw back his head and laughed. 

Presently Jane managed to smile; but she 
could not laugh. Those tarts had smelled so 
delicious ! 

“T didn’t know he was such a piggish pig!” 





she said in a regretful voice. 
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PROFITABLE TRAPPING 


II. Skunk, Civet Cat, Opossum, Weasel 


and Ermine 


HESE animals are alike in some respects. 

All, except possibly the white weasel, bear 
low-priced furs; all are land animals, and 

no one of them is difficult to catch. The sets that 
are effective for one will usually prove effective 














GOOD WEASEL TERRITORY 
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WEASEL 


es for all the others, 
and the same size 
trap, the No. 1, will 
hold all of them, 
though sometimes 
it is well to use a 
No 1% for skunk 
and opossum, and 
some trappers 
recommend it for 
weasel, too, because it usually catches a weasel 
round the body and kills it at once. In territory 
where raccoon or other larger fur is found No. 144 
is advisable. 

The skunk is a member of the weasel family, 
and the civet cat, or spotted skunk, which lives 
in the Southern States, is a smaller member of 
the same family. Its coat is not so good as that 
of its Northern relative. The opossum, which like- 
wise prefers the South, is often easily taken in 
sets for other animals. 

All should be skinned cased, but the opossum’s 
tail should be cut off, and the skunk and the civet 
should be skinned with especial care. It is well to 
practice on weasel or mink before skinning either 
of the other two. If, nevertheless, accidents hap- 
pen, wash your hands with gasoline and vinegar. 

In the same group is the raccogn, the habits of 
which are in many respects similar. Its fur is more 
valuable, and the animal itself is sometimes slier, 
but methods similar to those used for mink or 
skunk are usually effective. 

The skunk is commonly supposed to be the 
farmer’s enemy because of its fondness for chick- 
ens. But it is a great roamer, and it eats vast 
numbers of mice, grasshoppers, grubs and small 
bugs; rabbits and birds on occasion; eggs and 
chickens, if they can be had, and other articles of 
food. It prefers fresh meat, but it is not overpar- 
ticular. In the fields it does most of its searching 
round brush patches, stones, haystacks and simi- 
lar objects. You can often find places where it has 
dug in the leaves or soft dirt. 

With the coming of cold weather it goes to bed 
and sleeps, but on warm days it comes out again. 
Snow has no particular terrors for it. Leaving its 
hole, which is usually a disused woodchuck hole, 
it will cover many miles in a night. Its sensé of 
smell—or is it instinct?—is marvelous. A trapper 
has followed the tracks of a skunk that suddenly 
turned sharp off for a hundred paces and, digging 
under a foot or more of snow, unearthed an old 
bone. 

A skunk is not suspicious. If it finds something 
to eat, it will step on an uncovered trap in its 
efforts to reach it. Bait houses, slanting holes a 


The tracks look like those of 

mink but are smaller. In snow 

the trail appears astwo marks 

side by side about every ten 
to eighteen inches 
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SKUNK CIVET 

The tracks of skunk and civet are both five-toed, 

and usually uniform. A skunk’s hind feet are longer 

in proportion to the width than those of the civet 
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foot deep in the ground, recesses under overhang- 
ing rocks are among the best places for sets, and 
it is a good plan to place the trap against trees 
or posts, with guides of logs to lead the skunk 
toward it. A drop or two of anise oil on the bait 
is good “medicine.” 

A stop-thief or sure-death style of trap is good. 
Many trappers who use the common steel trap 
find it convenient to attach the chain to a long 
pole, so that they can remain at one end of the 
pole and keep the skunk at the other. Thus they 


can carry it to water and drown it with little danger | 


to themselves. If you shoot a skunk try to hit the 
backbone, for that prevents it from scenting. The 
same general observations apply to the civet. 

The opossum is not a fastidious feeder and will 
eat various kinds of native fruits, as well as meat. 
The sets for skunk are equally successful in trap- 
ping opossum, but the opossum is also at home in 
trees, and therefore other sets suggested by the 
surroundings can be used.’ The careful trapper 
studies the “lay: of the land” and from it decides 
what sets to make. 

The weasel is a northern animal, brown in sum- 
mer and white in winter. Many theories have been 
advanced regarding its change of color, but it is 
probably for protective purposes, for the color 
chahges from brown to white after the first few 
snowfallis, and remains white until spring, when 
it turns brown again. 








The weasel is one of the most ferocious and 
bloodthirsty animals in the world. In proportion 
to its size its strength is tremendous, and its cour- 
age equals its strength. When angry it does not 
hesitate to charge a man, and it will attack ani- 
mails many times its size. 

Mice, rats, moles, rabbits and birds are its prin- 
cipal food, and it haunts places where its victims 
live. Blood seems to drive it insane, and one 
weasel, if left alone, will kill dozens of chickens 

in a night merely from the lust of killing; there- 

fore the bloodier and fresher-looking the bait is, 
the more effective it will be. Weasels go every- 
where, in wititer as well as in summer, and since 
traps havé no terrors for them, sets made for 
skunks oftén eatch weasels. During the season 
when they are prime their tracks in the snow 
betray their haunts, and it is a matter of little 
difficulty to catch them with bloody baits and 
traps placed so that the weasels must pass over 
them. 
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HIS RECOMMENDATION 

‘7 HOPE you’ll get that job for next year 

I with thé electric company,” said the foot- 

ball coach to Stewart, the captain of the 
high-school team, who had come down to the 
station to see him off. 

“There are eighteen applicants already,” said 
Stewart. “Four of them were in my class. Their 
recommendations are just as good as mine. I 
get my interview with the superintendent to- 
morrow.” 

**What kind of job is it?” 

“*Young fellow wanted, high-school training, 
chance to work up in the business.’ They want 
somebody who can stick to it.” 

“Why don’t you take in that bank book of 
yours,” said the coach suddenly, “and show the 
superintendent your record for the past five 
years? Recommendations are all right, but facts 
like that in black and white speak louder than 
words.” 

“You think it might make a difference?’ asked 
Stewart. 

“Try it!” And the coach turned to speak to other 
members of the team. 

When Stewart took out the bank book that 
afternoon and looked it over, he was not sure that 
the superintendent of the electric company would 
care about those rows of figures. He had started 
the bank book five years ago, because his father 
had said that every boy who could earn a dollar 
should save a quarter. At first the sums entered 
had been small, for that was while he was in the 
eighth grade, and he had earned most of the 
money by doing little jobs. But no matter how 
small the deposit had been, when it was once in 
the bank it had stayed there. Beginning with his 
sophomore year in high school he had made his 
deposits every week on Saturdays just before 
noon. It had been easier to save when there was 
a set time for it; he had looked at it as a sort of 
game, with the score improving every week. 

From that time on the amount had grown sur- 
prisingly. As he looked along the columns now he 
found that he could almost tell what the different 
figures stood for. Out of football season there 
had always been a great variety of jobs—tending 
furnaces, cleaning cars, repairing electric lights, 
renewing batteries on doorbells and a hundred 
unexpected chances to substitute in all sorts of 
work. By his junior year people had begun to 
count on him for more difficult jobs, like setting 
glass, putting on screens, taking off storm win- 
dows, putting up awnings and doing work about 
the garden. He had started a garden himself, and 
in the summer he had regular work in the green- 
house and with the lumber company. But what 
would those bare figures in his bank book mean 
to the electric company? 

Nevertheless he followed the advice of the coach 
and put his bank book into his pocket the next 
morning when he set out for his interview. 

Two days later he received his letter of appoint- 
ment. “We think that you should know,” the letter 


ran, “that ‘it was your account with the bank that. 


turned the decision in your favor. We believe it 
gave us proof.of your willingness 
to work hard and steadily and of 
your ability to stick to a pur- 


pose.” : 
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TYING A STRING 
ROUND A PACKAGE 


NE of the best and quickest 

QO ways to tie a string securely 

and neatly round a package 

is shown in the four illustrations 
at the right. 

In Fig. 1 the string is placed 
round the package in the ordi- 
nary way, and the short end, A, 
is held in the right hand. In Fig. 
2 the end of the right second fin- 
ger is placed on the parts of the 
string where they cross and holds 
them firmly in place; the short 
end, A, has been dropped, and 
with the long end a loop has been 
cast round the right thumb and 
forefinger. In Fig. 3 the middle 
of the short end is picked up by 
the thumb and forefinger and is 
pulled through the loop so as to 
form a single bowknot. In Fig. 4 





| hand before letting go with either 





the knot is finished bya firm pull 
on the long string with the left 


the thumb and forefinger or the 
second finger of the right-hand. 
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A WAY TO COPY 
PRINTS 


T is so natural for the ordi- 
nary person to think of cam- 
eras and lenses when any 

photographic processes are men- 
tioned that it will come as a sur- 
prise to many to know that copies 
of almost any print, drawing, 
photograph, design, writing or 
printed matter can be made by 


a means that is strictly photographic, yet entirely 
without any camera or optical equipment. 

First lay a plate of clear glass in an ordinary 
printing frame. On that lay face upward the draw- 
ing or whatever is to be copied, then a sensitive 
plate and finally the back of the frame. Subject 
the whole to the action of gas or lamplight for a 
period ranging from one second to a minute or 
more and then develop and fix 
the plate. It is best to use rather , & 
a slow plate and it is necessary, nd re 
of course, to put it into the frame 
in the dark room. 

To develop, get a ready-pre- 
pared pyro powder—ask for a 
five-inch tank powder—and mix 
it in twelve ounces of water at a 
temperature between sixty-five 
and seventy degrees. Put the 
plate in a tray, flow the solution 
over it—of course in the dark or 
by a red light—and leave it for five minutes exactly 
while you rock the tray gently. Then rinse the 
plate and transfer it to a solution of four ounces 
of hyposulphite of soda in a pint of water and 
leave it for fifteen minutes. Wash the plate in run- 
ning water for half an hour and stand it up to dry. 

You now have a negative of the original. To 
make a positive put it, film, or dull, side inward, 
in the printing frame, and lay face down upon it a 
sheet of what is known as printing-out paper. Print 
in the sunlight until the paper, examined one half 
at a time by means of the split back that is part of 
all printing frames, is somewhat deeper in tone 
than you wish the finished print to be. 

Buy a bottle of combined toning solution, and 
immerse the print in a bath of it-until it has turned 
the color you desire — which 
may vary from brown to pur- 
ple, according to the length of 
time the print is left in; wash 
the print for half an hour and 
dry it. You will then have an 
exact copy of the original pic- 
ture, made without a camera. 
From the one negative you 
can get as many positive prints 
as you desire. 

Magazine illustrations can 
be copied in this way after the 
printing on the back has been 
removed. To do that, soak the 
picture in water and lay it 
face down on a pane of glass. 
With a tuft of wet cotton rub 
the printed matter on the back 
gently until it curls up and 
comes off. As soon as that hap- 
pens blot the back, brush it 
over with a thin solution of 
paste or glue and back it with 
thin tissue paper or, better, 
tracing paper. When it is dry 
the illustration is easily re- 
moved from the glass. 
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The opossum leaves wide- 
spreading tracks, uniform 
and careless appearing, 
slightly resembling those 
of a muskrat 





muscles slightly by deep imspiration, but never 
the lungs. Artificial inflation has shown that they 
will contain a great déal more air than anyone 
can draw in. 

The best chest development comes from the 
inside; that is, it is gained by such exercises as 
increase the suppleness of the breathing muscles, 
the mobility of theribs, and the capacity of the 

lungs. Often a distance runner 

. who has trained several years will 

« € have aremarkably large chest yet 

show no external development 

greater than the average. It has 
come from his deep breathing. 

Practice long-distance running 
if possible. Breathing gymnastics 
on a spirometer are very good sub- 
stitutes for running. Simple deep 
breathing before an open window 
is of some value, though not to be 
compared with running. For the 
external chest muscles, normal development of 
which is very important, use the following move- 
ments, but remember the caution about overdoing: 

No. 1 will appear to you to be a back exercise. 


_It is; but its effect is to “‘lift’’ the chest by holding 


the shoulders to their proper position. A slouchy 
carriage will conceal even an exceptionally fine 
chest. With a dumb-bell or book in each hand lie 
face downward on a sofa or bench. Now lift the 
objects from the floor, moving your arms together 
and keeping them at right angles to your body. 
Lift the objects as high as you can comfortably 
without raising your body. Repeat the exercise 
until the muscles are slightly tired. 

For exercise No. 2 take the same movement ly- 
ing on your back. Let the objects go down as far 

. as possible without bending 
your elbows; then lift them 
rather slowly until they touch 
above your chest. It is well to 
breathe in time with the move- 
ment. As you lower the .ob- 
jects, slowly draw in as deep 
a breath as you can, timing it 
to fill the lungs at the comple- 
tion of the arm movement. As 
you lift the objects, exhale. 
Do not continue the exercise 
too long at first. Increase the 
weight of the objects occa- 
sionally, but always stay well 
within your strength. 

No. 3, for the muscles on the 
upper front chest, is rather 
severe, though no apparatus 
is used. Sustain your weight 
on hands and toes with your 
body straight and nearly par- 
allel to the floor. Now lower 
your head and shoulders until 
you can touch the floor be- 
tween your hands with your 
nose. Push back up to the 
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Photographs can also be 





straight arm position and re- 








copied in this way, after soak- 
ing them off the cards on which 
they are mounted; the most’ 
stubborn picture will yield to 
an overnight soaking in warm 


instead of inside, stands a better 

chance of catching the wandering 

animal. Note that the loose jaw is 

turned away from the avenue of 
approach 


peat the movement a few 
times. After a little practice 
you can combine breathing 
with this movement, inhaling 
as the body goes down. 











FIG. 2 





FIG. 3 





water. 

Occasionally it will happen that the paper on 
which is printed the picture that you desire to 
copy will be too thick to let light enough through 
it to produce the required effect. If the picture is 
not of value, it can be rubbed with vaseline, which 
will make it transparent enough to admit plenty 
of light. A very little vaseline or oil should be 
used, brushed over with a rag and allowed to dry 
before the copy so prepared is used to make the 
negative. 

The length of the exposure depends on the 
thickness of the article to be copied. An ordinary 
magazine page that has been “stripped,” as if is 
called when the back is rubbed off, should give a 
good negative on a slow plate with five seconds’ 
exposure to the light of an ordinary Argand burner 
two feet away. A few experiments, however, will 
soon prove what is the proper time for an exposure ; 
an overexposed plate will come 
out of the developer with all the 
clear lines blocked up, and one 
that has had too short an expo- 
sure will have no density what- 
ever even in the high lights. 

Photographic copies can of 
course be made from negatives 
so prepared upon any class or 
kind of photographic paper, in- 
cluding platinum and the devel- 
oping papers. Printing-out paper, 
however, with its beautiful warm 
tones and the fact that one can 
watch the progress of printing, 
is about the best with which to 


begin. 
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HOW TO DEVELOP 
YOUR CHEST 


VERY boy who undertakes 
} to attain a fine chest should 
be informed on two points. 
First, he should know that devel- 
opment of the external muscles 
may be carried too far; if they 
become too thick and heavy they 
tend to lessen the depth of the 
habitual breathing. ‘The pectoral 
muscles—those on the front of 
the upper chest—will draw the 
shoulders forward and inward if 
they are made too powerful for 
the counteracting muscles on the 
upper back. 

The second important thing to 
know is that the chest muscles 
act automatically ; they raise the 
ribs and lower the diaphragm, 
and, as they do so, air flows into 
the lungs. Most people believe 
the reverse of this—that the lungs 
expand and contract, and that 
the chest walls move as a result. 
Thinking that, they fear that in- 
haling to their limit will strain 
the lungs. Put aside that fear; 
you may strain the breathing 





For exercise No. 4 suspend 
two ropes from anything 
solidly fixed above your head. The ropes should be 
as far apart as the distance between your elbows 
when your arms are extended horizontally at your 
sides. Attach a large ring securely to the end of 
each rope, or improvise any other handle that will 
answer the purpose. The handles should be at 
such height that you can reach them without quite 
straightening your arms. Now grasp the rings, 
with the palms of your hands turned toward you 
and pull yourselfup. The idea is to get your elbows 
down on your body as far as possible. This is a 
fine exercise for the muscles under the arms, on 
the sides of the chest, and excellent for the biceps. 
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How To Solder 


It is in the Boys’ Page for December 
ee 


A MOVING MATCH TRICK 
ET asmooth stick four inches long and three 
quarters of an inch in diameter. Through 
the stick bore holes B anc C, which should 
be large enough to hold a match loosely, and half- 
way through the stick bore holes A and D. Through 
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either hole B or hole C thrust a burned match. 
Show your audience one side of the stick; then 
wave it in the air and at the same time turn it 
over. The match will appear to have moved from 
one hole to another. 
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THE GAME OF CHECKERS 
‘(New Series) 


HE introductory article of the checker series 

published in the Boys’ Page last season gave 

a short history of the game. The later articles 
took up various elementary and advanced stages 
of play. It is intended that the present series, 
although it does not repeat the historical part, 
shall go over some of the same ground as the 
other articles, but in a different way. The first few 
articles will be wholly given up to the simpler 
theories and plays that the beginner should know, 
in order to use intelligently the advanced play to 
be treated later on. 

The first board given below is the reference 
board. The player should learn to keep this clearly 
in his mind, so that he can see just how the men 
move in the plays to be indicated later. 

The diagrams that follow it are end games with 
solutions, from which the young player can work 
the games out for himself and see just how the 
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A Precaution 
Against Infection 


Wherever there is a break 
in the skin there is danger. 


The risk is from microscopic 
microbes. 


New-Skin has the power of 
destroying these little germs. 


15c and 30c. 


NEWSKIN COMPANY 
New York Toronto London 


“Never Neglect a Break in the Skin” 


At all Druggists 











" Oh, boy—that 
fools bully!” 


LOAN’S Liniment makes 
a touch-down every time 
it tackles an ache, pain, 
sprain,. strain, sore muscle or 
stiff joint. That's why the big 
feotball and baseball players 
use it—penetrates without rubbing 
and soon you feel relief, the 
ache and pain leaves, 'n every- 
thing! 
All druggists, 35c,7 “es $1.40 


Lin ime nt 
Keep 1t handy 








30 Res Select from 44 Free Trial 


lors and sizes, famous Ranger 


on 
- to- rider, at Facto! 
pur bicycle. 


on Save $10 to $25 on your 


ires Horne. orna. wheels, lamps, De . parts and 


pon hg al eae aaah pfreo Ranger 


Meads”: ng path Chicago company ir 








You can buy a genuine Oliver Type- 
writer for only $64, with over a year to 
pay. Many boys earn enough with their 
typing to make their monthly payments. 
This is the identical Oliver formerly 
priced at $100. Write for free catalog, 
explaining our plan. How we ship an 







Oliver to you for free trial. 
| And how easy it is to learn. 
Don’t wait, write now. 





Dialogs, Monologs PLAY 
Musical Readings 

Drills, Pageants Make-up ods 
Catalog Free. T. S. Denison & Co., 


Dept. 77, Chicago 
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| CONTINUING THE BOYS’ PAGE FOR NOVEMBER | 
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| plays are made and how the indicated win or draw 
| comes about. Boys will find that it is amusing 
to set up the men on the indicated squares, and 

| try first to solve the examples in their own way. 


Afterwards they should compare their way of 
playing with the solution given. 
No.1 
White Side White 





Black Side 
Reference Board, show- 
ing how the board should 
be numbered. 


Black 
Black to play and win. 
19-23, 227-9, 7-6. Black wins. 
a—If 10-17, 23-82 and black 
wins by penning up the 
white king. 


No.8 
White 












Black 
Black to play and win. 
5-1, 6-2, 16-20, 7-3, 4-8, 2-7, 8- 
11. Black wins. 


Black 
Black to play and win. 
6-9, 18-6, 15-18, 22-15, 10-19, 
24-15, 1-19. Black wins. 





“Black 
Black to play and win; 
what is known asa stroke. 
15-19, 16-7, 14-17, 21-14, 10-26, 
30-16, 20-2. Black wins. 


Black 
Black to play and win. 
8-11, 17-18, 1-6, 10-1, 11-7, 18- 
6, 7-2. Black wins. 


No.6 
White 


No.7 
White 





Black 

Black to play and cap- 
ture the king in eleven 
moves. 3-7, 29-25, 7-10, 25-22, 
10-14, 22-25, 4-8, 25-21, 8-11, 
21-25, 14-17, 25-21, 17-22, 21-17, 
11-15, 17-26, 15-18, 26-31, 18- 
23, 31-27. Then 23-32, and 
black wins. 


“Black 
Black to play and win. 
1-6, 5-1, 6-9, 14-5, 7-10. Black 
wins. 





Black 
White to play and win. 
26-22, 15-8, 22-15, 8-12, 15-11. 
White wins. 


Black 
White to play and win. 
24-27, 32-23, 31-26, 23-30, 17-21, 
30-26, 21-23, 29-25, 23-18, 25-21, 
18-22. White wins. 


In the foregoing examples of end games the 
attack is never diverted by any bait that the ad- 
versary may place in the way; it is frequently of 
benefit to sacrifice a piece or two in order to gain 
the advantage of position for a sweeping move or 
to hem in the opponent in such a way that it is 
impossible for him to move. 

The chief rules for the game of checkers are as 
follows: 

The two squares marked 1 and 5 and 32 and 28 
are double corners, one of which must always be 
on the right hand of the player; the corner square 
4 or 29 must always be on the left hand. 

At the beginning of play the choice of color is 
by lot, and black has the first move. Afterwards, 
if several games are played, the players shift 
colors with each game. 

The player who touches a piece that can be 
played must play it. 

In case of standing the huff, which means omit- 
ting to take a piece when there, was an opportunity 
to take it, the other player may-(1) huff, that is, 
take the piece himself; (2) compel his opponent 
to take it, or (3) allow the move to stand. 

Huffing is not a move, and a player who huffs 
may also make a move. 

If a player can take more than one piece, but 
lifts his hand from his piece before he has taken 
all of the pieces, he has finished the move and 
must stand the huff. 

When a piece becomes a king the move is fin- 
ished ; that is, if a man by taking other men arrives 
at the king row and is crowhéd, and if there are 
still other men in the line of capture, he cannot, 
merely because he is a king, take them until his 
opponent has moved. 

To prevent unnecessary delay at the end of a 
game, if one color has only two pieces and the 
other one has one piece, the latter may call on 





the former to win the game in forty moves. If he 
does not finish it within that number of moves, 
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Say, Boy, if you want the time of 
your life, have dad buy you a 


oykudder Gr 


Talk about speed—the 
Skudder beats ’em all. Just 
put your weight on one 
foot and then on the other 
and watch it go. You can 
turn corners “‘on high” be- 
cause it coasts without any 
motion of the tilting board. 


It has real rubber tired 
wheels and the frame is all 
steel so that it is practic- 
ally unbreakable. Get the 
other boys to race with you 
and see how easily you'll 
win. They won’t have a 
chance—you’ll leave ’em 
way behind, 


A regular boy’s automo- 
bile with auto-type wheels 
and real ball bearings that 
make it just hum along. 
“Speed’er up” with a short 
run and watch howsmooth- 
ly it coasts—farther: than 
any other wagon; and the 
take of the tongue makes 
steering easy. 

With its selected white 
ash body, finished so that _ 
it glistens, it’s the swellest 
looking coaster built and it’s 
made “extra strong” with steel 
bolster plates. You'll be the 
envy of every boy in town. 


Ask Dad Now 


On sale at hardware, department and furniture stores everywhere. 


Janesville Products Company 


Janesville Wisconsin 


e These are the two fastest selling children’s vehicles. 
Dealers: Write for full particulars of our dealer proposition. 

















| the game is relinquished or drawn. 
















Do you want to know 
the wonderful wrestling 
secrets of the Worlds Cham- 
pions — secrets never before 
revealed? Do you want to 
EXCEL at wrestling and all 
other sports? Do you want to 
learn right at your own home? 
For the first time this oppor- 
tunity is open to you. 


Farmer Burns 


Frank Gotch 


the two most scientific 





had retired would these Masters 
consent to reveal secrets that took years to work out and 
perfect. This information is a revelation to boys and men 
wishing to become expert wrestlers and leading athletes. 


Wrestling Is King of Clean Sports 


Wrestling i ine a Sine, ms Choon, manly sport. ii is being ent Fe encouraged in Churches, 

Y. M. C. A.’s, Universities and b. A re ‘or physical Development it is 

ater than or c ~ exercises combined. The Y.M.C. A.at Gary, Indiana, sent for Farmer 

rns to teach them wrestling—the secrets that win. The oot season they won the National 

ee ; Burns has trained six world’s ns. if you wish to w sport 
is coaching. He will make you the athlete you have always wanted to be. 


gan of Trinity Church, Bethlehem , Pa., writes: “My son is doing spieglie 
with His father has become deeply interested too!” All parents approve these 
teach “eaninees af mind and body—how to train—how to develop your physique—how to improve your ae 
your endura ~~ power—your health—how to attain skil onfidence—courage. Farmer Burns 
will teach you win, to be a leader, an athletic marvel. You can ee beyond your fondest dreams. 
You will be inspired =! his pnd ond You will develop powers toy . You will learn to master 
and easily control men and boys much larger than yourself. 


Now Is Your Opportunity =: miss it Si sit rig Cgwn me compen for 


be. Think of the surprises in store for your friends when you ara a4 or Farmer ‘penne aa scienee—science 
pn taught Lea! os t Fr ank Gotch. Think of the pleasant winter evenings you can thus net with this great 
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A PURITAN PARTY 


PARTY at which the decorations, the cos- 
A tumes and the refreshments are of a kind 
that was once familiar to the Puritans is 
especially appropriate this year. The girl who 
gives such a party will not only offer her friends a 
novel and delightful entertainment but will learn 
much that is interesting about Puritan customs 
and ideas. 
Give the party in a big room that has an open 
fireplace. Clear the room of all 


centrepiece use a toy boat rigged to look like the 
Mayflower. You can copy the masts and the sails 
from some print of the Mayflower. Load the little 
craft with nuts and fruit. 

The refreshments should be in character with 
the rest of the evening. Corn pone for example, 
was one of the chief dishes eaten by the early 
settlers; served piping hot, with fresh butter and 
baked apples, it makes a delicious meal. Or 
you can serve for the main dish beans baked in 





earthen pots—the way in which the Puritans were 





You can serve soda crackers in a new and 
delightful way by icing them. Make a syrup of 
sugar and water, stir a quarter of a cupful of sugar 
over the fire until it begins to burn, add it to the 
syrup, pour both over one egg stiffly whipped, and 
stir in chopped pecan nuts and a littlevanilla. Place 
the crackers in the oven until the icing rises. 

Cinnamon tea biscuits are familiar, but are al- 
ways welcome and are easily prepared. Make a 
paste with soft butter, half a cupful of sugar arid 
two tablespoonfuls of ground cinnamon. Spread it 





ingenuity in selecting subjects; quaint Christmas 
sprites and gnomes, Christmas candles, holly 
wreaths, branches of fruit and nuts are all appro- 
priate choices. , 

You can leave each design sharply outlined 
in black ink, or you can illuminate it as well. The 
illustrations —lighted Christmas candles set in 
clusters of holly—show the two methods. .In Fig.1 
the ink outline alone has been used; in Fig. 2 color 
has been added. To make both kinds of cards you 
will need jet-black waterproof ink, a box of water 

colors, some fine and some heavy 





typically modern furniture; the 
simpler the setting the better will 
your Puritan ‘properties’? stand 
out. Cornstalks with the husks 
rolled back, branches of ever- 
green trees, bright-colored foli- 
age, squashes and pumpkins will 
make suitable and attractive dec- 
orations. Try to have some old- 
fashioned furniture about—an old 
spinning wheel, some plain, rush- 
bottomed chairs, a chest or a set- 
tle, a rusty flintlock and an old 
clock. For the fireplace have 
plenty of dry wood; hang a big 
iron kettle over the fire, and, if 
you can get a warming pan, set it 
in one corner of the hearth. Fire- 
light from a burning pine knot is 
the most appropriate way to light 
the room; but if that is impracti- 
cable, have candles. If you have 
a few good prints of Puritan sub- 
jects, some framed old-fashioned 
samplers or some pieces of home- 
spun linen, hang them on the 
walls; if you have no such things, 
leave the walls bare: Try to col- 
lect some pewter ware —mugs, 
bowls, platters or anything else— 
and arrange it about the room on 
shelves-if there are shelves, on 
plain wooden tables if there are 
none. Set one or two pieces above 
the fireplace. 

For the invitations use plain 
white paper and envelopes; seal 
the flaps of the envelopes with 
red sealing wax. If you know 
how to write Old English script, 
that will be a suitable way in 
which to present them. Have 
each message read something like 
this: ‘‘Mistress Mary Brown bids 
thee to a Puritan party at her 
house on Friday, the nineteenth 
of November, soon after candle- 
light.” 

The hostess should dress in 
Puritan style. She may wear any 
simple dress of a quiet color, with 
a white cap and kerchief, or she 
may make a Puritan dress from 
gray cheesecloth. Cut the cloth 
on a plain house-dress pattern. 
The girls invited should be fur- 
nished with caps and kerchiefs 
made of white crape paper, the 
boys with stiff white paper collars 
and cuffs to be worn outside their 
coats. 

Start the evening with some 
rousing old-fashioned games. Go- 
ing to Jerusalem, drop the hand- 
kerehief, hopscotch, blindman’s 
buff, hop, skip and jump, wood 
tag and battledore and shuttle 
cock are good exercise and good 
fun, and were often played in. 
olden times. Such games will 
break the ice and put your 
guests at their ease. Follow the 
active games with quieter ones. 
One old game calls for a bushel 
basketful of corncobs. At a given 
signal two players begin to build 

















ERE for your comfort, wide and low, 
A chair waits in an ingle nook, 
A picture, fashioned long ago, 
A candle and a book. 


Here shall be quiet for your dreams 
When on the tof the rain drops fall, 


Or moonlight through the window gleams, 
Or firelight on the wall. 


Here shall the night be still for you, 
Nor one sweet hour of slumber fail: 
A bird song on the sill for you 
Shall be your morning’s hail. 


However long the road you came, 
However far your final quest, 

This tranquil place, in Love's good name, 
Shall lodge my Guest! 
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brushes, several soft lead pencils, 
Bristol board and heavy, tinted 
‘\ 


paper. 

With thumb tacks fasten to a 
drawing board—a bread board 
will do—a piece of Bristol board 
large enough to accommodate a 
drawing twice as large as the 
printed drawing is to be. Sketch 
the design with a pencil, getting 
the lines true in every detail; then 
erase any smudges that you may 
have left on the paper and go 
over the drawing with ink. 

Next take the drawing to an 
engraver, and have him make a 
zine plate of the design ; then take 
the plate to a printing office and 
select the kind of paper on which 
you wish your cards to be printed. 
Most Christmas cards are printed 
on a cheap grade of paper; so, if 
you select a good stock, you will 
gain a reputation for originality 
at the outset of the venture.Choose 
paper that is not glossy and that 
has a good body; fawn- colored, 
tan and brown paper are all effec- 
tive as backgrounds for colored 
Christmas designs. 

For designs that are to be 
merely outlined in black, white or 
gray paper is the best. When you 
have chosen your stock have the 
printer strike off on it one thou- 
sand designs. Or, if you prefer, 
select two kinds of paper, and 
have him print five hundred de- 
signs on one, five hundred on the 
other. 

If you wish to paint the designs, 
remember that neatness is the 
keynote to successful illuminat- 
ing; never let a brush stroke go 
beyond the outline of the design. 
Load one of the heavier brushes 
with just enough color to spread 
over the drawing of the candle; 
paint the candle white and add 
a yellow flame. When the paint 
has dried wash your brush in 
clear water and paint the holly. 
Mix a dark, rich green, as nearly 
like the color of real holly as you 
can make it. It is a good plan to 
get a branch of holly to use as 
a model. Then paint the berries a 
clear scarlet. Do not try to shade 
or to indicate fine distinctions of 
color; the simpler your painting 
is the more effective it will be. 
Paint one hundred cards in that 
way, then vary the coloring in the 
next hundred. For example, you 
can color the candle red, and the 
flame gold or silver. 

You may wish to add a Christ- 
mas message. Gild the initial let- 
ter with a fine brush dipped in 
water-color gold; wash on the 
gilding as you would wash on any 
color. Or, if you prefer, use silver 
paint. You will have to pay the 
printer to do the other lettering. 
You may vary the color of the 
initial letter just as you vary the 











a corncob house; each places two 
large cornecobs on the floor with 
two more on top at right angles to the first. Con- 
tinue in that way, building higher and higher. The 
one who builds the highest house by the time the 
corncobs have given out wins the contest and 
receives a prize. To vary the game, pair the guests 
off in couples, have each couple compete and claim 
forfeits from the two who finish last. 

Another very good game is to see which guest 
can make the best doll in the shortest time. Puri- 
tan girls had very simple dolls, often made of mere 
sticks of wood. Provide each girl with a stick or a 
clothespin, some scraps of colored cloth, needle 
and thread, scissors and a pencil. Then let all of 
them begin work at the same moment. 

An old-fashioned spelling bee will provide fun. 
Select a teacher, divide the company into two 
classes, and spell only words that have some con- 
nection with Puritan days. Then have everyone 
write in ten minutes as many Puritan names— 
such as Mehitable, Obadiah, Patience, Prudence, 
Thankful and Abigail—as he or she can think of. 
Let each player read his list aloud, so that all 
can scratch out duplicate names. Then give a 
prize to the one who, when all duplicates have 
been eliminated, has the greatest number of names 
left. You can vary the game by having the guests 
write the names of well-known Puritans or the 
names of articles used in Puritan households. 

Though singing games were origin.ated for chil- 
dren, there are some that furnish good fun for 
older girls and boys, and even adults. Examples 
of such games are round and round the village, 
London Bridge and oats, peas, beans and barley 
grows—all very old. 

Probably by the time the games are over every- 
one will feel hungry enough to enjoy a substantial 
supper. You can serve it on a plain wooden table 
or, better still, a table suggestive of the olden days. 
For that, place two long, narrow boards side by 
side on two sawhorses, and cover the boards with 
a tablecloth of coarse material, such as huckaback 
or holland, or of fine damask. Probably the Puri- 
tans wiped their fingers on the tablecloth, but it is 
to be hoped that you will not do so. Use as little 
china and silver as possible, and let what you do 
use be very simple. If you wish to carry out abso- 
lutely the Puritan idea, use only spoons, dishes and 
mugs; the early Puritans did not eat with forks. 
It will probably be more effective to leave the 
table unornamented, but if you wish to have a 





Lines for a girl’s guest room. 


accustomed to cook them. Squash or pumpkin pie, 
apple or plum tarts, molasses cookies, fruit and 
nuts are all good and appropriate “fixings.” 

At the close of the evening let the guests gather 
round the fire, roast chestnuts and pop corn while, 
one at a time, each does a stunt. Announce that 
if possible each stunt must have something to do 
with the Puritans—a recitation, a song, a story or 
an anecdote about the early days. 
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THE HOSPITABLE HOUR 


INTER is the season for cosy tea parties, 
A homelike room, some hot, fragrant tea 
and a plateful of tempting sandwiches will 
look very inviting to guests who have tramped 
through cold and sleet to see you. Here are re- 
ceipts for palatable cracker and sandwich fillings. 

If your guests care for cheese, you can tempt 
their appetites with a filling of cheese and 
pickled onion. Grate the cheese, mince the 
onion and. add a little vinegar; or beat the 
white of three eggs stiff, and slowly stir in one 
and one half cupfuls of grated cheese and a 
little paprika. Then spread the mixture on 
crackers and brown the crackers in the oven. ° 

Oyster crackers may be crisped in the oven, 
dipped in hot butter and rolled in grated 
cheese or in nut crumbs; or they may be 
coated with almond or strawberry icing. 

Cheese wafers spread with dates and nuts 
that have been mashed to a paste are always 
good. So are butter crackers coated with a 
mixture of cottage cheese and blackberry 
jam, or with a paste made of cheese and apple 
butter. 

To make a delicious sweet cracker pour 
chocolate sauce and grated walnuts over 
well-buttered reception flakes, or melt a 
chocolate cream on a plain cracker. 

Cocoanut marguerites are easy to make. 
Boil a cupful of sugar in one quarter of a 
cupful of water until the mixture spins a 
thread. While it is hot pour it over the 





For framing if desired. 


on crackers or on rounds of toast sliced thin, and 
heat the toast or the crackers in the oven. 

Peanut-butter fillings are equally popular. Mix 
half a pound of confectioners’ sugar and a level 
tablespoonful of butter; then add two tablespoon- 
fuls of peanut butter and sufficient cream to 
moisten the mixture. . 

You can make a filling that has a distinctly 
Oriental flavor if you rub to a paste a dozen 
stoned dates and half a teaspoonful of ground 
cloves, and thin the mixture with a little orange 
juice or cream; spread it on moderately sweet 
crackers. 


es 


CHRISTMAS CARDS THAT WILL PAY 


F you like to sketch and paint, you will find 
making Christmas cards a fascinating pastime. 
Not only will it train your artistic sense, but 

it may bring you in considerable pin money, for 








FIG. 1 FIG. 2 


well-beaten white of an egg, add a third of a cup- | firms that publish Christmas cards are always 
ful of fresh- grated cocoanut and a teaspoonful | willing to buy designs that are unique and attrac- 
of vanilla, For foundation, use small, plain crack- | tive. Then, too, your friends would rather have 
ers. Put a spoonful of the mixture on each cracker | cards that you yourself have made than those 


and brown the crackers in a moderate oven. 


that you have merely bought. You can use your 





colors of the flame and the candle; 
besides making a gold or silver 
letter you may use green, scarlet or black. To 
keep the colors from growing muddy, soak every 
brush in clear water before you dip it into a new 
color. 

Most publishers pay for the finished work on the 
basis of a set amount for a hundred cards. De- 
signs in several colors that call for careful tinting 
bring a higher price than do those in black and 
white or in only one or two shades. 
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SKIING FOR GIRLS 


KIING has long been a favorite winter sport 
among American boys, but many girls who 
love to be out of doors during frosty, 

exhilarating weather are still unfamiliar with it. 
Yet skiing is admirably adapted to the abilities of 
girls, for it requires balance and skill rather than 
sheer physical strength. p 

The choice of skis is of course an impor- 
tant consideration. The best are made of 
ash, birch or hickory. Choose those that are 
straight grained and as free as possible from 
knots. To determine the length, extend one 
arm as high as you can reach overhead, and 
chdose skis that, when they stand on end, 
will just reach to your wrist. The lighter the 
skis the better, unless you expect to give 
them very rough usage. 

Besides the skis, you will need a light, 
strong pole, preferably of bamboo or ash, six 
or eight feet long and spiked at one end. It 
will aid you in holding your balance when 
you ski downhill, and will also serve as a 
support and a propeller when you traverse 
level ground. 

Wear thick-soled, flat-heeled, high shoes, 
fairly light but strong; heavy footwear will 
tire you. See that your shoes are pliable and 
roomy; the muscles of the feet and ankles 
must have absolutely free play. 

Most skis are made with adjustable bind- 
ings; that is so that you can.use either the 
toe strap alone, or the toe strap and the rear 
binding together. The toe strap simply holds the 
toes in place; the rear binding straps round the 
heel and clamps the ski securely to the foot. Gen- 
erally speaking, it is best to use the toe strap 
alone when you ski downhill, for if you fall—and 
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Like getting 
a suit to fit 





Fine Medium, 
Stub and 
Ball pointed 


SPENCERIAN 


PERSONAL 


Steel Pens 


The smoothness and ease of writing with 
Spencerian Personal Steel Pens are beyond 
compare because there is, among the many 
styles, one that fits your hand exactly—that 
adapts itself to your style of writing. 


We want you to know of the fine writing 
qualities and long life ot Spencerian Steel 
Pens. Send 10 cents for ten different 
sample pens and a pen holder. Then pick 
your style. ; 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway New York 

















Don’t be 
discouraged 
Your catarrh 


can be 
relieved 





OUR case of chronic catarrh 
CAN be relieved, perhaps 
permanently. It’s never too 
late to use Kondon’s. 





Take home a tube tonight, begin ap- 
plying it inside the nostrils. Clears 
the head, heals the tender nasal mem- 
branes, permits regular nose breathing. 
Use of Kondon’s brings those sound 
nights of sleep you've missed as a 
chronic catarrhal sufferer. 











CATARRHAL JELLY 


is guaranteed by 30 years 
service to millions of 
Americans. Kondon’s 
works wonders for your 
cold, sneezing, cough, 
chronic catarrh, head- 
ache, sore nose, etc. 


FREE 


20-Treatment tin 
on receipt of your 
name and address, 


Kondon Mfg. Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Skin Tortured Babies Sleep 
Mothers Rest 
After Cuticura 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. For genpgien 
address; Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden, l 


Seite SIOVIS “een 
Mfrs., Johnson 


’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, 
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| 
you are sure to at first—skis so attached will drop | 
from your feet; and that is far safer than having 
them securely fastened. The toe straps should fit 
snug, but not so tight as to prevent your freeing 
your feet by drawing them back from the thongs. 
Wear the complete binding when you traverse 
level ground. 

The girl who wishes to learn to ski would do well 
to take a few preliminary lessons from her brother 
or from some friend who already knows the sport. 
In that way she will learn the first principles, after 
which it will be a simple matter for her to perfect 
herself. But if there is no one who can teach her, | 
it is possible for her to teach herself. 

Begin by trying to walk on a level surface of 
snow. Practice shuffling your feet along, sliding | 
down slight depressions and picking your feet up | 
.as you do in ordinary walking. In doing the last, 
turn your feet in a little and press down with your | 
heels; that will keep the straps in place and help | 
to give you a feeling of control over the skis, which | 
will at first seem very long and awkward. 

Next practice turning round. Lift one foot, 
swing the ski as far round as you can comfortably, 
and follow it with the other foot. At first you may 
have to go through the movements two or three 
times in making one turn; but keep on, and it will 
grow easier. 

Climbing a hill is the next step. Turn sidewise 
to the hill and climb with both skis pointed out- 
ward. Go slowly, and every time that you raise 
your feet force the heels down. By working up- 
ward in a sidewise fashion you do away with the 
constant slipping backward that always follows an | 
attempt to climb straight up, with the skis pointed | 
directly ahead. Some persons “herringbone” up | 
a hill; that is, they turn both feet out as far as | 
they can, then go up, keeping each foot turned 
out, and balancing with a side-to-side body motion. | 
That way of climbing prevents slipping, but it 
tends to stretch, and consequently weaken, the 
inner muscles of the feet and legs. For that reason 
the first method is the better. 

When you have become more or less familiar 
with walking and turning on level ground and 
climbing uphill, you will be ready to try ‘‘darting,” 
which simply means skiing downhill. Avoid bumpy 
or very steep hills. Choose a slight elevation that 
is removed from traffic and free from stumps, trees 
or other obstacles and slide down with your skis 
close together and parallel and your body leaning 
a little forward. Start with the pole held crosswise 
in front of you and let your own sense of balance 
direct the use of it. Sometimes you may wish to 
swing it over your head; at other times you will 
have to extend it horizontally before you; follow 
no set rule—the pole is for your use, and you must 
learn how to make it serve you. Remember, 
though, that balancing the body is the most impor- 
tant thing in skillful skiing; the pole is merely 
accessory and must supplement the body’s rapid 
adjustments. 

Later on, when you begin to ski down steeper 
slopes, practice controlling your speed. Go down 
the hill at a slant instead of straight forward. 
Throw most of your weight on the upper ski, trail 
your pole on that side, and use the heel of the 
lower foot as a brake. First practice pressing that 
heel down lightly, but steadily, to control your 
speed; keep the lower foot well up to the other. 
Then try to stop altogether by throwing your 
weight on the lower foot and driving the heel of 
that foot down hard. Do not lean on the pole; 
simply let it help you to balance. You will upset a 
good many times at first, but if you keep on trying 
you will soon learn how to slacken and stop. Fall- 
ing in the snow rarely harms anyone, and you will 
learn something more about skiing every time you 
sit down unceremoniously in a snow bank. Be- 
cause the tips at the front of the skis are sharp, it 
is a good plan to learn to fall sidewise, or simply 
to sit down, rather than to fall forward. 

The ideal surface for skiing is a foundation of 
frozen snow covered by a solid crust; soft snow 
and a light, brittle crust are not conducive to skill 
or confidence. To the question of where to ski 
there is but one answer: the country. It is the 
only safe and practicable place for such a sport. 

Dress warm for skiing. Woolen clothes are the 
best; hairy goods catch the snow and soon become 
soaked through. Wear woolen gloves and stock- 
ings, a heavy sweater, and tights or bloomers 
under a short, wide skirt. A knitted toque is the 
best headgear, for it is warm and it keeps the hair 
in place. . 

You will no doubt feel somewhat stiff after your 
first day’s skiing, but you can forestall a good deal 
of that by taking a warm bath, followed by a cool 
shower, as soon as you come in. 

From time to time the bottoms of your skis will 
grow dull, so that you cannot glide easily on them. 
To remedy that, paint them with melted soap ‘or 
ski wax. 
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Distinctive | 
Hair Ornaments | 


They are in the Girls’ Page for December 
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THEN - AND- THERE THRIFT 


IRLS like to buy pretty things, and they are | 
interested, too, in shopping intelligently. | 
Counting the change returned to you after | 

each purchase will probably save you considerable | 
money, for mistakes in making change are possible 
to even the most accomplished saleswoman. If | 
you correct a mistake at once, while you have the | 
purchased article in your hand, you cannot offend 
or misjudge the clerk. | 
When you dine at a restaurant it is also a good | 
plan to practice then-and-there thrift. One girl who 
tried it found it worth while. She was entertaining | 
a party of friends. The company were seated at | 
different tables, and the hostess could not know 
what all her guests ordered. When she received 
the bill she found that the amount written on the | 
first sheet was four dollars and ten cents. That was | 
—quite correctly—put at the beginning of the sec- | 
ond sheet and added in, but the waitress, after 
adding up the second sheet, had again added the 
amount that was on the first sheet. The correction 
of that mistake meant a saving of four dollars and | 
ten cents. 


charge accounts, which are often inaccurate. Look 
over your charge slip and rectify every item before 











Why the skin of your face 
needs a special soap 


S it any wonder 

that young girls ~ 

often lose the 
lovely rose - pink 
skin they had 
when they were 
babies? 


Think how much 
more the skin of 
your face is ex- 
posed to sunlight, 
wind and weather 
than any other part of your body! 


But its greatest enemy is dust! 


Look at a ray of sunlight as it travels 
across the air of a room—see how it 
is filled with myriads of tiny floating 
dust particles. These irritating little 
grains of dust often find their way into 
the pores of your face, which are larger 
than on any other part of your body. 


That is why the skin of your face 
needs a special soap—a Soap that will 
not only thoroughly cleanse the deli- 
cate pores—but will stimulate them 
and help them to throw off any waste 
matter that accumulates. 


You can keep your complexion soft, 
fine and smooth—you can guard it 
against the commoner skin troubles 
that are generally caused by infection 
from dust and dirt—by giving your 
face every night a thorough cleansing 
with Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


If from neglect, or the wrong method 
of cleansing, your skin has lost the 
clearness it should have —if it is 
marred sometimes by little blemishes 
—by ugly blackheads—begin at once 





_treatment for your skin—begin using 


to changethiscon- 
dition. By giving 
your skin the right 
treatment, youcan 
have the beautiful 
complexion you ad- 
mire in other girls. 


Look in the little 
booklet that is 
wrapped around 
each cake of 
Woodbury’s Fa- 
cial Soap. There you will find special 
treatments that exactly meet the needs 
of different types of skin. Find the 


it tonight. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap is on sale at 
any drug store or toilet goods counter 
in the United States or Canada. Get 
a cake today. A 25c cake lasts for a 
month or six weeks. . 


“‘Your treatment for one week” 


A beautiful set of the Woodbury skin 
preparations sent to you for 25 cents 


Send 25 cents for this dainty miniature set of 
Woodbury’s skin preparations, containing 
your complete Woodbury treatment for one week. 


You will find, first the little booklet, ‘‘A 
Skin You Love To Touch,”’ telling you the 
special treatment your skin needs; then a 
trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap— 
enough for seven nights of any treatment; a 
sample tube of the new Woodbury Facial 
Cream; and samples of Woodbury’s Cold 
Cream and Facial Powder, with directions 
telling you just how they should be used. 
Write today for this special new Woodbury 
outfit. Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
2111 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 2111 Sherbrooke Street, 
Perth, Ontario. 
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Most Boys Wish They 


Food, well chosen, helps 
. them to attain their wish 


Grape:Nuts 


retains the full nourishment of whole 
wheat and malted barley, and when eat- 
en with good milk or cream isa splendid 

and building 
rich, natural-sweet flavor is a great fa- 
vorite with most boys. 


3 “There's a Reason”’ 
Sold by grocers everywhere 
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That kind of thrift is helpful, too, in scttiing | 





the whole is entered on the ledger. 


case is'made o 
a large bull’s-eye lens measuring | 4 
inches. Equipped with switch for 
continuous or flash light. A Battery 
is included in our Offer. This Light 
is popular with sportsmen and adapted 
for use in the home and office. Extra 
Batteries 30c. each, postpaid. 


OUR OFFER 


(aye 


Send us one new yearly subscription (not your own) for The 
Youth’s Companion, with 25 cents extra, and we‘will send you 
the Tubular Flash Light, postpaid; or the Light will be sold for $1.50. 

NOTE. The Light is given only to a present ons 
anew sw 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 881 Commonwealth Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 


ong subscriber to pay him for securing 
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Tubular Flash Light 


R its size this Flash Light is the most powerful light 
invented. We offer the reliable “Franco” Light. The 
heavy, vulcanized fibre, and is fitted with 
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CHOOSING GARMENTS 


I. Textiles 


Tee problem of buying garments has been 
greatly complicated by the increased cost of 
living. To choose wisely the buyer should 
know the fundamental facts about the materials 
commonly used in making fabrics for garments, 
about the particular fabric 
of which the garment in 
question is made and about 
the garment itself. 

The most important 
fibres used for textiles 
from which garments are 
made are cotton, wool, 
flax and silk. 

The downy covering of 
the seed of the cotton 
plant is the principal veg- 
etable fibre used for fab- 
rics; it produces a material 
that is strong, durable and 
cheap. The quality of cot- 
ton in its natural state is 
judged by its strength, its 
evenness and by the length 
of the fibres. Cotton is 
native to many parts of 
the world. Upland cotton, 
the fibre of which is about 
one inch long, is found in 
the southern part of this 
country. The long - staple 
cotton native to Brazil and 
Peru is sometimes used to 
adulterate silk. Sea-island 
cotton, which has a fibre about two inches long, 
is grown on the islands off the coast of Georgia, 
Carolina and Florida and is used for fine knitted 
wear, stockings, underwear, laces, lawns and 
muslins. There is also the Nanking cotton of 
China and India. Cotton is not injured by high 
temperature. It resists the action of alkali,—pres- 
ent in coarse soaps,—but it is damaged by hot, 
strong acids, and by acids that are allowed to dry 
on the fabric. 

The chief value of wool, the most important 
animal fibre, lies in its strength, elasticity and 
softness, and in its seale-like, serrated surface, 
which gives it felting and spinning properties. 
When woven, the serrated character of the fibres 
furnishes air spaces that make the fabric light in 
weight, yet warm. 

The wool fibres include the fleece of sheep, 
goat’s hair, camel’s hair and the fur of some ani- 
mals. Every continent produces varieties of sheep 
from which wool is obtained. Alpaca, vicufia and 
llama wools come from animals bred in the moun- 
tains of Chile and Peru. Mohair, a popular mate- 
rial of silky lustre, is yielded by the Angora goat, 
a native of Asia Minor. The fur of beavers and 
rabbits is largely used in the manufacture of felt 
hats. 

Wool can absorb thirty per cent or more of 
water without feeling damp—a quality that makes 
it specially desirable for underclothing. Unlike 
cotton, it is harmed by the use of alkali and by 
high temperature; a warm solution of caustic 
soda will dissolve it. 

Flax, from which linen is made, is third in im- 
portance in textile manufacture. The linen fibre 
consists of the bast cells—those nearest the outer 
surface of the plant stems—of certain species of 
flax grown in Europe, Africa and America. The 
chief characteristics of linen are its snowy white- 
ness, its lustre and its great tenacity. Each fibre 
is from ten to twelve inches long; the fibres are 
larger in diameter but less pliant and less elastic 
than those of cotton. Since linen is a better con- 
ductor of heat than cotton, linen clothing is cooler 
than cotton clothing of the same weight. 

Though flax furnishes the choicest vegetable 
fibre, there are several other plants that yield 
highly useful textile materials. Among them are 
ramie and China grass, jute and hemp, olona, the 
textile fibre of Hawaii, and the manila hemp of 
the Philippine Islands. 

Silk is the most beautiful of all the fibres. In its 
natural state, as it comes from the cocoon, it some- 
times measures four thousand feet without a joint 
ora blemish. Southern Europe, Turkey, China and 
India lead in silkworm culture. The so-called wild 
silk is produced by several species of native moths 
of India, China and Japan; it has a coarse and un- 
even fibre. Tussah is the best known of the wild- 
silk textiles. Silk can absorb certain metallic salts 
without losing its lustre. The process of treating 
it with such salts is known as weighting; it is a 
form of adulteration that gives increased body to 
the silk. 

Weighted silk is affected by common salt. A silk 
dress can be ruined by salt water; perspiration, 
which contains salt, will slowly weaken the silk 
fibres until they give way. Silk that has not been 
weighted is known as pure dye; it is not widely 
manufactured, since it is too expensive to assure 
a large sale. Silk, like wool, can absorb consider- 
able- moisture without appearing damp; in fact, 
a large amount of moisture is ordinarily present 
in the material, and is necessary to its life. Like 
wool, silk is harmed by heat and by alkali. The 
value of silk lies in its strength and elasticity, its 
beautiful lustre, the readiness with which it takes 
dyes and the fact that it combines well with other 
fibres. 

Artificial, or fibre, silk is made by dissolving 
cellulose obtained from cotton, and then forcing 
it through platinum tubes. Such silk is not strong, 
but it has a high lustre, takes dye well and is far 
less expensive than real silk. It is used commer- 
cially with considerable success. 

Looked at under the microscope, the fibres of 
different products are seen to vary much in com- 
position. A cotton fibre is smaller at the base than 
in the middle;-it has a strong stem wall enfolded 
in a thin granular or striped cuticle. The stem 
wall is twisted at intervals; the stronger and more 
uniform the twist the better the quality of the fibre. 
In dead and in unripe cotton the fibres are twisted 
only a little; they show weak walls and are fre- 
quently double striped. In dyed goods the inferior 
fibres can be identified by the unsatisfactory way 
in which they have taken the dye. 

In a wool fibre the external wall is covered with 
irregular, overlapping scales and the edges show 
saw-like teeth. The central canal is absent or in- 
visible. Regenerated wool fibre—shoddy, mungo 
and extract—show that some of the scales are 
missing or damaged, that ends are frayed and 








uneven, and that there is a variety of folors—due 
to different original dyes. Overheated wool shows 
a tendency to twist. 

The bleached fibres of flax show variations. 
Both ends of each fibre run to points, and gener- 
ally the cell wall is so thickened that the eentral 
canal appears as a threadlike line. The cell wall 
shows, at intervals, transverse, knotty swellings. 
Fibres from the lower part of the stalk — fibre 
waste, or tow spun material—are flat, broad, 
stratified, and have transverse markings. 

Artificial silk shows regular cylindrical rods 
that look like glass. Raw silk fibre is white or 
yellow and lustrous. Phe threads consist of two 
fibres, with the sericin, or silk gelatin, between 
them. The spun silk consists of a single, struc- 
tureless, cylindrical thread. 

The following are simple tests by which cotton 
goods can be distinguished from linen: 

Touch.—Linen goods feel cooler and are less 
pliable than cotton. The value of that test is some- 
what reduced by the commercial practice of treat- 
ing cotton with magnesia and other substances in 
order to give it the texture and appearance of 
linen. 

Tearing.—Linen is generally more difficult to 
tear than cotton, and the torn edges appear 
markedly unequal, with the fibres parallel and 
glossy. Cotton when torn shows curling, lustreless 
threads of almost equal length. After long prac- 
tice it will be easy to detect a difference in the 
sound of the tearing: linen tears with a shrill 
sound, cotton with a muffled sound. 

Breaking. — Untwist a length of cotton yarn. 
Hold the threads between the thumb and the 
index finger and pull the fibres apart slowly and 
steadily. The ends will curl. Do the same thing 
with linen yarn; the fibres will remain stretched 
and pointed. 

Burning.—Take two pieces of material, one of 
union cotton and one of linen weave; fringe them 
out and singe them. The burned ends of the linen 
threads will appear even and compact; 
those of the cotton threads will spread 
apart. 

Untwisting.—Linen thread untwisted 
shows @ more or‘ess parallel arrange- 
ment of the fibres; cotton thread does 
not. 

Oii.—Immerse a sample of each mate- 
rial in olive oil or glycerin. Squeeze the 
excess oil from the samples and place 
them against a dark background. In 
the linen the oil will rise by capillary 
attraction and render the fabric trans- 
parent; the cotton will remain white 
and opaque. 

Silk may be subjected to the burning 
test. Artificial silk burns quickly and 
without odor. To detect shoddy—a com- 
bination of short woolen fibres and 
various other materials that is often 
mixed with wool—ravel a sample; if 
the short ends break away, the cloth is 
not pure wool. 





TRAINING CHILDREN TO 
OBEY 


NE of the home problems that 
O is continually in the thoughts of 

mothers is how to train children 
to obey. All mothers—and fathers, too—realize 
how much cheerful obedience on the part of chil- 
dren saves a mother’s nerves and strength, and 
the peace of mind of the whole household. How 
trying it is for mothers day after day to preach 
and plead and try to get their children to obey 
when first spoken to,—or without being spoken to, 
—only to find that they are making no headway, 
or that matters go from bad to worse! Father 
comes home to be greeted usually with, “John 
did this,” and “Mary did that,” and there seems 
to be no hope in sight. 

The need of every home in which there are chil- 
dren is cheerful and instant obedience—not the 
cringing obedience that springs from fear, but that 
cheerful, willing obedience that follows naturally 
from habit. On the lives of adults habit has a pow- 
erful influence, but too often its possibilities in the 
training of children are overlooked. 

Perhaps the experience of the wife of a naval 
officer who had to confront the problem of train- 
ing her two children, aged six and four, without 
the help of her husband will be useful to readers 
of the Family Page. She asked herself the ques- 
tion, What makes men and women work and fight 
and save and sacrifice and pray? Her answer 
was, The hope of reward in some form, whether 
it be riches or power or life everlasting. Then why 
not, she said to herself, apply the principle of a 
hope of reward to training the children in habits of 
cheerful obedience? What should the reward be? 
Pennies for savings stamps, an excursion to the 
beach, a new cart or a bicycle, a doll, or anything 
that seemed worthy. 

She made out a chart for each child, showing 
the days of the week and the various things in 
which they most often disobeyed: 


Get up only when called, and without noise. 
Wash and dress quickly and brush the teeth. 
Tidy up room. 

Eat dinner quietly. 

Come in when called. 

General obedience. 

Eat supper and brush the teeth. 

Say prayers and go quietly to bed. 


If the child performed those duties perfectly he 
received a red cross or a red star for each one, 
which made it possible for him to get eight red 
stars every day. If, however, he failed in any 
matter, the mother put down a black ball—and a 
black ball took away two stars. 

For every five red stars the reward was a cent. 
One red cross was equal to two red stars. At the | 
end of the week the score was added up and the 
pennies or other rewards were given with appro- | 
priate ceremonies. | 

The children were always present when the red | 
stars, red crosses or black balls were awarded. 
They were always intensely interested in the | 
chart, and their disappointment was bitter on 
receiving a black ball. 

The mother reports, after several months of 
testing the system, that it has been a great saving | 
in words and work and nervous tension. The chil- | 
dren are happier, for they have something to work 













for. They have a goal in sight and strive for it 
earnestly. . 
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CLEANING A CLOCK AT HOME 


VERY good clock should be taken once in 
E two years to some one who can take the 

movement apart and clean and oil it; for 
much dust enters even the tightest case, and when 
it becomes mixed with the oil, forms a gritty com- 
pound that rapidly wears away the pivots and 
other bearing parts. 

But if it is not possible to do that, the owner of 
the clock, by following a few simple rules and 
using common sense, can so clean the clock him- 
self that it will run for a year or more without 
injury. 

First take the clock from its place on the wall or 
the mantel and lay it flat on a table or workbench; 
but before changing it from the vertical to the 
horizontal take the pendulum firmly in one hand 
and hold it in such a way that the pendulum rod 
can remain in the same position relative to the 
rest of the movement that it had when the clock 
was upright. 

With a pair of flat-nosed pliers press or pull out 
the little pin that holds the hands in place; but in 
doing it take care to steady the arbor that carries 
the hands on the side opposite to that on which 
you exert the pressure, so as not to bend the arbor. 
If the hands are held in place by a nut instead of 
a pin, turn that off and remove the hands. The 
second hand, if the clock has one, is held in place 
by friction only, and so has merely to be pulled 
off as you pull a thimble off a finger. 

Remove the dial by taking out the screws that 
hold it, or by turning the T-shaped hooks, if it is 
held by that kind of fastening. Take off the pen- 
dulum, rod, bob and all, by pressing a thin knife 
blade into the slot that holds the thin spring at 
the upper end, and when the slot yields sufficiently 
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THE ARROWS 
INDICATE 
PLACES IN 

THE FRONT OF 
THE WORKS 

THAT SHOULD 

BE OILED. IN 
MOST CASES 
THERE ARE 

CORRESPOND- 

ING POINTS IN 
THE BACK 


under pressure of the blade, slip the spring out. 
Lay the pendulum aside where the spring cannot 
be bent, for once bent it is hard to straighten, and 
unless it is straight the clock will not keep time. 

You will now be able to see how the movement 
is attached to the case, and therefore how to re- 
move it. Take it out and carry it to a bench or 
table out of doors, and with a feather or a soft, 
clean brush remove the accumulation of dust and 
lint and oil round the ends of the pivots; that is, 
the axles or spindles on which the wheels turn. 
Brush out all those places with the feather or the 
brush dipped in gasoline if you have it; if not, in 
kerosene. 

When the gasoline or kerosene has had time to 
evaporate, which will be about half an hour, take 
the movement back into the house, and with a 
fine wire dipped only a little way into a bottle of 
watch oil—porpoise-jaw is the best—touch the 
ends of every pivot, back and front, and the faces 
of the pallets on which the teeth of the small, 
pointed-tooth wheel strike. That wheel and the 
pallets, or inbent arms of the anchor-shaped piece 
that moves that wheel, are usually, though not 
always, outside the frame that holds the rest of 
the movement, sometimes at the back, sometimes 
at the front, but always at the top. Touch with 
oil the place, too, known as the crutch, where the 
pendulum rod passes through the wire that forms 
the downward extension of the anchor piece. 

But in oiling, beware of using too much oil. 
Every competent watch and clock maker knows 
that a little oil, through the laws of capillarity, 
will stay where it is put and so keeps the bearings 
lubricated, whereas too much oil, under the same 
laws, is drawn away to other parts of the move- 
ment and so gums those parts and leaves the 
bearings dry. The smallest drop of good oil that 
the smallest wire will hold is enough. 
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Nothing remains but to put the moygment back 
into the case, put on the pendulum and the dial and, 
last, the bands. In putting on the hands, stand the 
clock upright and, taking hold of the centre arbor, 
or axle, with the pliers, turn it slowly to the right 
—never to the left—until the clock strikes; then 
stop. Put on the hour hand with the pointer indi- 
eating the hour just struck, and the minute hand 
with its pointer at twelve. Restore the little washer 
and the pin, or nut, that held the hands, and your 
work is done. If you have trouble in replacing the 
little pin,—it is usually very small,—throw it away, 
and after slightly roughening a common pin or a 
piece of fine brass wire with a file, bend it alittle 
and push it through the hole in the arbor; then 
cut it off. In that way you have something larger 
and therefore easier to handle. 

In putting the clock in place be sure that it is “‘in 
beat.” The ear is the best guide. Listen to see if 
the beat is even; that is, if the intervals between 
every two ticks are of the same length. If they 
are not, block up one side or the other of the clock 
until the sound is right. See, too, that the clock 
leans neither forward nor backward so that the 
pendulum rod can rub anything. 

If you have given heed to all the things here 
mentioned, the clock will run as long and with as 
little harm as if a clock man had cleaned it, and 
you will have saved both time and money. 
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A NEW KIND OF CHRISTMAS 


GIVING 
Piston wnien your friends with materials 


gc 4" 


from which to make their own Christmas 

presents may seem a strange kind of gift 
giving, but in reality it is a Very successful one. It 
necessitates giving materials that the recipients 
will know how to use, and, since it must take some 
time to make the gifts, the work will keep fresh 
a realization of the good will that 
prompted their bestowal. Moreover, 
such gifts provide attractive pick-up 
work for leisure hours—a kind of re- 
laxation that most busy persons appre- 
ciate. 

The choice of material is almost un- 
limited. If you wish to remember an 
old lady, send her some new quilt pat- 
terns, together with sufficient material 
with which to make the top of a quilt. 
Attractive combinations for a simple 
nine-patch design are: white muslin 
with pink-and-white checked gingham, 
light yellow gingham or Dutch blue 
calico. For a large quilt allow three 
yards of the colored goods to four of 
the white. Your old friend will welcome 
the gift all the more if its colors har- 
monize with the furnishings in her 
room. 

A woman who likes to embroider 
would appreciate a stamped dresser 
searf or table cover with some attrac- 
tively colored floss. White or soft- 
colored linen, crash and huckaback 
make excellent scarfs and covers. Send 
white floss with a white material and, 
with a colored material, floss that will 
harmonize with it. An écru or tan cover, 
for example, would look well embroid- 
ered with dark brown floss, and a very 
soft light blue embroidered with blue of a darker 
shade. Black French knots and such soft colors 
as sage green and dull yellow are also effective 
on tinted backgrounds. Choose simple designs; a 
cluster of small flowers or a neat conventional 
pattern in each corner is all that is required to give 
the work distinction. Or you can send the friend in 
question a set of collar and cuffs stamped for em- 
broidering, or some sheer, stamped handkerchiefs. 

A young girl would like to receive a new and 
attractive pattern for a sweater and sufficient 
yarn with which to knit it. When you select the 
yarn consider the complexion of the girl who will 
wear the sweater. If it is sallow, a soft, clear 
color, such as old rose,—not pink, which is too 
bright,—will help to give it freshness and color. 
A sweater with sharply contrasting colors—black 
or navy blue, for example, trimmed with white— 
will also become her. If the girl has a ruddy com- 
plexion, select colors that will tone it down, not 
accent it; for example, choose buff, Nile green, 
tan or soft blue. 

If you wish to give something to a little girl who 
is learning to sew, try a bagful of odds and ends 
of ribbons, silk and more substantial materials, 
Or give her some paper dolls to cut out, some sheets 
of different colored tissue paper and a tube of 
paste, and let her make frocks for the dolls. An 
older child would enjoy several yards of white 
cotton crape and a strip of pretty imitation lace 
with which to make a dress for her doll. 

Boys will appreciate jig saws with extra blades, 
some sandpaper and several pieces of soft wood 
—basswood is an excellent wood to use for jig- 
saw work. 

Drawing materials, the “makings” of an inter- 
esting scrapbook or a pretty pincushion, enough 
silk with which to knit an attractive tie, a cushion 
cover with a clear-cut design and with prettily 
colored floss, crochet and cross-stitch designs to- 
gether with the materials with which to work them 
out, a nightdress or a chemise stamped with an 
attractive motif—those things and many others will 
make unique and welcome gifts. 
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LONG DIVISION BY ADDITION 


N August, 1915, The Companion described a 
curious method of multiplication used in Russia 
that depends on doubling, halving and adding 

the numbers. Here isa substitute for long division 
that also requires no multiplication table. To 
divide a given number by any smaller number 
that is less than 100 you add to the dividend the 
difference between the divisor and 100. 

Suppose you wish to divide 185 by 57. You could 
subtract 57 again and again until the remainder 
was less than 57, and then by counting the sub- 
tractions you would have the quotient. But in more 
difficult problems an ingenious modification will 
save considerable labor. Instead of subtracting 57, 
add the difference between 57 and 100, which is 43. 
Thus for every 57 in the number to be divided, to 
which you add 43, you will have 100 in the sum; 
and if you apply the method correctly, the number 
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Chapped Hands 


Do your hands chap? Do they get 
rough and raw all over? Well, 
then, here’s how to prevent that. 


Get a cake of Goblin soap. Wash 
your hands with it, then dry them 
thoroughly, that is until all the 
moisture is gone. Do this regu- 
larly, every day; you'll be sur- 
prised to see how smooth it keeps 
your hands. Goblin is made of 
the purest and most effective in- 
edients; those that have a sooth- 
ing as well as cleansing effect 
upon the hands, it lathers freely 
in any kind of water. As a soap 
it’s a wonder-worker. 
Dirt of the worst sort 
and even ink, paint 
and rust stains disap- 
pear quickly. 
Buy it at your C= 
4 If aod pos 
it send us his name 
and address and we 


will send you a boy’s 
trial size cake free. 


Goblin Soap 


Trial Size Cake Free’ 


CUDAHY, Dept. P, 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
Canadian Address: 

64 Macauley Ave., Toronto, Canada 
Please send me trial size cake of Goblin 
Soap. 
Your Name 











Street. Town. 





Grocer’s Name 





Grocer’s Address. 




















To soothe sore, scratchy 
throats, to relieve hoarse- 
ness, to allay coughing, 
Piso’s for 56 years has 
been a haven of relief — 
both to young and old. 
Always keep it in the 
house — ready for instant 
use. It contains no opiate. 


35¢ at your druggist’s 















Here is the most remarkable value 
we have ever offered. Equal to 
suits others sell at $35.00 to $40.00. 
Guaranteed all wool, Made to in- 
dividual measure. Perfect _fit 
fuareateed, DELIVERY 
HARGES PREPAID. 
a 66 Beatalcin 
Postal today for our bi 
ter Style Book with es _— a = 
high grade fabrics. Pictures latest up-to-date styles 
and gives com; ins for taki 
simple a child can follow them. You 
25%. We guarantee absolute satisfaction or there is no 
e. Don’t pay fancy prices. Write us today. 
THE BELL TAILORS (Largest in the World) 
Adams at Green St. Dept. 1260 Chicago, tl. 
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| of hundreds in your final answer will indicate the 
|number of times that 57 is contained in your 
| dividend. 
| Adding 185 and 43 you get: 
| 185 + 43 = 228 
| But since you have added 43 only once, the 2 in 
the hundreds column obviously does not agree | 
with the number of additions. Therefore you add 
43 again: | 
228 + 43 = 271 | 
| The 2 in the hundreds column now agrees with | 
the number of additions, but 57 is contained in 71; 
therefore you must repeat the process: 
271 + 43 = 314 
The 3 now agrees with the number of additions, 
and the remainder, 14, is less than 57. The answer, 
therefore, is 3 with a remainder of 14. 

To divide a number of more than three digits is 
less simple, but the process is similar. Suppose 
that you wish to divide 1852 by 57. Take the first 
three digits and repeat the process used before: 


1852 + 57 = ? 

185 + 43 = 228 

228 + 43 = 271 | 
271 + 43 = 314 


| You now have an answer of 3 with a remainder of 
14. Keeping 3 as the first digit of the final answer, | 
bring down the 2 to the remainder, 14, and repeat 
the process: 


142 + 43 = 185 

The 1 in the hundreds column agrees with the 
number of additions, but 85 contains 67; therefore 
you add 43 again: 

185 + 43 = 228 

The 2 agrees with the number of additions and 28 
is less than 57; therefore, placing 2 as the second 
digit of the final answer, you get 3239. 

With the help of an adding machine this method | 
is very rapid, but even without one it makes an | 
amusing game for those who like to play with 
numbers. 
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AN HONEST EXCHANGE 


LANCING at the big honest face of the town 

(; clock, Mrs. Maitland slackened her pace 
with a sigh of relief. The afternoon was 

warm, and she was tired; it was a relief to find 
that she need not hurry. 
‘Plenty of time to reach home before the chil- 
dren do,” she assured herself. “Marcia will hurry, 
though, because she will be full of the news of 
that committee meeting.” And a smile of indul- 
gent tenderness replaced the weary look on the 
mother’s face. Then, just behind her, she heard 
some one say, “Oh, there is Lucy Maitland! Stop, 
please!” and the big car rolling slowly along the 
pavement came to a standstill at the curb. 
“O Lucy, you are just the one we want! Climb 
in; we’re going out to Lake Harbor for a spin.” 
Mrs. Maitland looked at the comfortable car 
and the smiling, friendly faces. She was tired, and 
such light-hearted pleasuring had never become 
a@ commonplace in her life. 
“Come on! Come on!” they cried, and flung the 
big door open invitingly. 
“It is good of you to think of me, and I should 
enjoy going. But may I telephone to Marcia?” 
“Of course,” they agreed heartily. “Run into 
that drug store; we’ll all come in and have a glass 
of grape juice.” 
“Is this Marcia?” they heard Mrs. Maitland 
saying at the telephone. ‘“ Well, dear, Mrs. Day, 
Mrs. Fellows and Miss Ingraham have invited me 
to go out to the Harbor in the car.” 
It was a pity that the three at the soda fountain 
missed the eager, ““O good! How delightful!” at 
the other end of the line. 
“Then you don’t mind staying at home and | 
looking after things? And you’ll be sure to tell | 
the boys where I am? And ask them not to go | 
far away from home, dear.” | 

“Do you always give an account of yourself to | 
your family?” asked Mrs. Day when Mrs. Mait- | 
land rejoined her friends. 

“Always,” she answered smilingly. “I expect 
the children to let me know where they are, and | 
I consider that it’s only an honest exchange to do | 
the same by them.” 

“Suppose you hadn’t got Marcia on the tele- 
phone?” 

“Then I should have gone home; they were ex- 
pecting me,” she said; she knew by their expres- 
sions that they considered her as overscrupulous. 
The ride to the Harbor was delightful. On the 
way home Miss Ingraham told of a theft that had 
mystified her friénds in a neighboring town. 

“And no one was more astonished when the 
thieves were caught,” she said in conclusion, 
“than those same boys’ parents. No idea what 
their boys were up to—that was just the trouble. 
Fine families, too; only they didn’t bother to keep 
track of their children.” 

As the car drew up at Mrs. Maitland’s door 
Marcia waved a welcome from the dining-room 
window, and Ted stalked out to help his mother 
from the car. Shouts of joy came from the back of 
the house, where the two little boys-were sprin- 
kling themselves and the garden impartially. 

As the car started away, the eyes of the other 
two mothers met. 

“Lucy Maitland is right,” they agreed. “It is only 
an honest exchange, and the children know it.” 
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THE USEFUL TIN STEAMER 


OT all housewives appreciate the usefulness, 
both in cooking and canning, of the old- 
fashioned round tin steamer. It saves labor, 

money and fuel, and for that reason is superior 
to the expensive modern steam-pressure canners 
and cookers. Moreover, it is a timesaver. Many 
foods that are usually boiled can be cooked in one 




















third of the time in a steamer set over a pan of 
boiling water. 


durable. 


wheat, oats and corn-meal mush—in larger quan- 
tities in a steamer than in a double boiler; that 
is a distinct advantage.in cool weather or when 
there is a large family to be served. Cracked 
wheat, especially, is an excellent cold-weather 
breakfast dish. A gallon pan of it can be cooked 
in the steamer at one time, and it need not be 





Any good tinsmith will make—for a moderate | 
charge—a tin steamer modeled on the common | 
round ones, but somewhat larger and deep enough | 
to hold six jars of quart size. Steamers that are | 
made to order are usually of heavier and better | 
tin than the ready-made ones and so are more | 


You can cook various cereals—such as cracked | 


Who is the Best Candy 
Maker in Your Home? 


Every boy and girl can make 
delicious Karo candies—it’s 
easy and costs but little 


O reason why any boy or girl can’t 

make perfectly delicious candy — 
with Karo. For Karo is naturally 
adapted to candy making. Follow the 
recipes closely. You'll find that Karo 
candies are easily made and candy 
making itself jolly good fun. 


Good chocolate caramels cost quite 
a bit in the store. With Karo you can 
make real chocolate caramels at very 
little expense. 


Try one of these recipes: Find out 
what little trouble there is in making 
Karo Candy. 


Here are three dandy recipes: 


CHOCOLATE CARAMELS 


4 squares Chocolate 1 cup Brown Sugar 
1 cup Milk 1 tablespoon Mazola 
1 cup Karo 1 teaspoon Vanilla 





Cut up the chocolate and add to the milk. When dissolved 
add the Karo and sugar and cook till it forms a hard ball in cold 
water. Add the Mazola when nearly done. Remove from fire and 
pour into pan well oiled with Mazola. Chopped nuts may be 
added. Mark in squares when cool. 


TAFFY 


2 cups Sugar 1 tablespoon Mazola 
3 cups Karo 1 pinch Soda 
% cup Vinegar 2 teaspoons Vanilla 


Boil sugar and Karo till it gets a little thick and add vinegar. 
When nearly done add Mazola and soda. Remove from fire and add 
vanilla. The test for all taffy is that it must be crisp in cold water. 


POPCORN BALLS AND FRITTERS 


After the corn has been popped, take from the quantity any 
uncooked or partly cooked grains, being sure to have only fine, 
large, puffy ones. To one cup Karo allow one tablespoon vinegar. 
Boil together until it hardens when dropped in cold water. When 
ready, pour over the popcorn while hot. As soon as cool enough 
to handle, oil the hands well and form the mass into balls. To 
make Popcorn Fritters, form the mass into flat, round cakes instead 
of balls. 








— FREE 


For other kinds of delicious Karo 
Candies write for the new 64-page 
beautifullyillustratedCorn Products 
Cook Book—FREE. Corn Products 
Refining Company, P. O. Box 161, 
New York City. 
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watched; a glance now and then to make sure 
that the water does not boil away is sufficient. 

Squash, pumpkins, potatoes, carrots and beets | 
can be cooked in the steamer—set directly over 
the water—and will lose far less in substance than 
they would lose if they were boiled. Spinach and 
other greens should be steamed in a pan that has 
been set, without water, in the steamer. The prac- 
tice of boing greens in water and then throwing 
away the water means a sheer waste, for nearly 
all of the mineral salts that the greens contain is 
thrown out with the water. Asparagus, too, tastes 
better if it has been steamed; not only does it 
retain a fuller flavor, but it does not break up, as 
it does when boiled. Fruit dumplings and rolls,— 
placed in the steamer in the same way as the veg- 
etables,—batter pudding and fruit cakes,—set in 
greased pans placed in the steamer,—all benefit 
by being steamed. Ham, too, is delicious when 
steamed, for the steaming preserves the full flavor 
of the meat. The usual steamer will accommodate 
one half of a small ham. 

As for canning, although thé old-fashioned out- 
fit does not work so rapidly as the more modern 
outfits do, it is much cheaper, and it answers the 
needs of a small family. Especially is it useful 
when there are greens to be canned, for you can 
set a large panful inside the canner. The only 
other expense of the steamer is for a cheap enamel 
pan—one that will hold about a gallon—to fit the 
bottom of it. 
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HOW TO MAKE A DOLL HOUSE 


HE doll house shown herewith -is made of 
whitewood one quarter of an inch thick. For 
the foundation, you will need a piece of board 

22 inches long by 20 inches wide. Saw it out care- 
fully on the dotted lines shown in Fig. 1, which 
will remove a piece 4 inches by 5 inches from one 
corner, and a piece 14 inches by %4 inch from one 
side. Be careful to saw | 








Govceccnnenennoes QZ veers e Straight and true. Meas- 
‘dis */? ure your distances care- 
° i]: fully and draw the lines 

ai H : with a try-square before 


you cut the board. 

Next, from a board 18 
inches wide by 24 inches 
X1; long, saw out the back 
e|; wall of the house. At a 
i]; point 6 inches below the 
top mark a line across 
the board and then draw 
diagonal lines for the pitch of the roof, meeting at 
the centre of the top. Saw on those lines, and also 
eut out the four holes for the windows. Each win- | 
dow space is 4% inches high by 2% inches wide; | 
on the first story they are 24% inches 
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banisters of ¥-inch doweling spaced 1 inch apart 
and cut 134 inches long. If you wish to give the 
house a more finished appearance, case the 
windows with thinestrips 4% 
inch wide and put in glass, 
transparent celluloid or isin- 
glass. Narrow strips of black 
court - plaster stuck on the 
glass will represent the win- 
dow sash. Fig. 12 shows a 
chimney made of a block 2 
inches square and 2% inches 
high, notched to fit the roof and painted red. To 
make the top larger, nail on strips as shown. 

In painting the house use colors that harmonize, 
such as dark red or brown for the roof, with olive 
green for the sides and darker green for the win- 
dow casings. You can still further decorate the 
house by staining the floors and papering the 
walls in plain shades. Then it will be ready to 





THE COMPLETED 
DOLL HOUSE READY 
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Fig.l 


hand over to your little sister for her doll tenants 
and their miniature furnishings. 
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THE GODFREY CALLA 


Tevein who like calla lilies will find a treas- 
ure in the new ever-blooming variety called 
the Godfrey calla. It is free blooming and 
smaller than the old-fashioned kind, has a delight- 
ful fragrance, and will bloom equally well in the 
garden or indoors. Moreover, if it gets proper 
care, it will blossom for years. The blossoms are 
not large, but what they lack in size they make 

up in delicacy and in beauty. 
It is best to buy a started plant in a five-inch 
pot. Place it ina window with abundant 





from the bottom; on the second story 
1154 inches from the bottom. i 

The right-hand wall is shown in Fig. ‘Se 
3. It is 14 inches wide and 18 inches high, 
and the top edge must be cut on a bevel, 
as shown at a, so that the roof boards 
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light in a room where the temperature 
never drops below fifty-five. 


me... eee The original home of the calla—the 


Nile Valley—accounts for the name, lily 
of the Nile, that is sometimes given to 
it. In its native soil it gets a great 








will fit snug. It has only two small win- ab amount of water in the growing season, 
dows, each 2 inches by 144 inches, placed 5 and therefore it needs abundant mois- 
5 inches from the floor and 1% inches in ie 3 ture when grown under artificial con- 
from each edge. In the centre of the ,| 8 ditions. Be sure, however, not to make 
space between the windows are to go Tig2 the mistake of keeping the pot that con- 


the fireplace and mantel. 

The left-hand wall (Fig. 4) is also 18 inches high | 
and 14 inches wide, and the top edge must also be | 
beveled to fit the roof boards. In this wall cut a| 
place for a door 6% inches high and 3 inches wide, | 
and a window, 11% inches from the bottom, 4% 
inches high and 2%4 inches wide. Along the dotted 
line at the bottom cut out a piece 9 inches long by 
¥, inch deep, in order to make the wall fit over the 
bottom floor board. 

The three sides and ‘the bottom of the house, 
assembled, will now look as in Fig. 5. To make 
the fireplace for the right-hand wall tack on two 
uprights 1 inch wide, ¥% inch thick and 3 inches 
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high, 34% inches apart (Fig. 6); then attach a 
erosspiece 1 inch wide, ¥4 inch thick and 5% inches 
long, with the outer edges even with the uprights. 
(Fig. 7.) On that tack the mantel, %4 inch thick, 4 
inch wide and 6% inches long, projecting 44 inch on 
each end. (Fig. 8.) Next paint the interior a brick 
red, and when the paint is dry add black lines to 
represent the bricks in perspective, as shown in 
Fig. 9. A brick hearth should also be painted at 
the same time. 

Now come the floors, which are 18 inches long 
and 14 inches wide. Two of the beams that support 
the floors are % inch square and 18 inches long, 
one, for the middle, is 1 inch wide, % inch thick 
and 17 inches long, and two others are % inch 
square and 13 inches long. The easiest way to 
put in the floors is to tack in the side beams at the 
proper height, to lay the floor on them and to fas- 
ten it in place by nailing through from the outside. 


Ue 
Fig.5 


When you make the roof, bevel 
each of the roof boards so that there 
will be a tight joint at the ridgepole. 
Allow for an overhang of at least 1 
inch at the eaves and the front. 

Fig. 11 shows the completed house. 
It consists of two rooms and an attic, and has a 
fireplace, windows, door and a broad piazza. The 
piazza rail can be marked on thin wood, as shown 
in the drawing, and cut out with a jig saw; or if 
that design is too difficult to attempt, it can be 
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Fig 9 





made with a top rail of strips % inch square and 


tains the plant in a saucer of water; if 
you do that, the roots of the lily are very likely 
to decay. 

In summer the plant may be set out in the gar- 
den, but some who have studied its nature prefer 
to give it a rest at that time. They advocate plac- 
ing on its side in a sheltered corner out of doors 
the pot that contains the plant. In either case pot 
the plant in the fall, but in new soil consisting of 
three parts of rich garden loam and one part of 
well-rotted manure. After the plant begins to 
grow, feed it twice a month with liquid manure or 
with a good prepared plant food. 

The Godfrey calla is one of the easiest house 
plants to handle, because few pests trouble it. 
Lice may appear, but they can easily be disposed 
of by using a heavy stream of water or by spray- 
ing with a tobacco solution. One thing is partic- 
ularly important: the calla dislikes a draft or a 
sudden change in temperature. Therefore, keep 
it away from open windows and do not place it too 
near a hot-air register. 

If, besides taking these precautions, you occa- 
sionally spray the leaves or wipe them with a 
damp cloth, you will have a constant succession 
of beautiful, fragrant flowers. 
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THE FARMER’S GIRLS 


HE farmer with a large family of boys is 

generally supposed to have the advantage 

over the neighbor who has only girls in his 
family; but in these days, when brains count so 
much in successful farming, it should make little 
difference financially whether the children on the 
farm are boys or girls. 

The ideal family has both beys and girls; but 
where the boys are all girls the work can be 
planned in such a way as to give each member a 
healthful occupation and an income; and the 
father of the family need not be overworked even 
if hired help is scarce. 

One farmer who rejoiced to call four pretty, 
healthy young girls his ‘‘boys” is prosperous and 
not overworked, because he planned so wisely to 
meet the necessities of the case. Hired help is al- 
most out of the question in his neighborhood, and so 
he put his farm to grass and reserved only enough 
acreage to raise the necessary grain crops. From 
a large herd of Jersey cows the girls made excel- 
lent butter, and they received a fair share of the 
proceeds. They kept the butter up to a certain 
standard and always received more than the mar- 
ket price from their customers. 

Every farmer knows that there is no surer way 
to build up run-down land or to keep up the fer- 
tility of a farm than by dairying. Moreover, making 
butter is as fascinating as fancywork when it is 
done in a clean kitchen or dairy; and when the 
maker is well paid for the work it becomes still 
more fascinating. 

On the same farm are a large number of chickens, 
the income from which also is divided fairly, and 
the work shared by the girls. 

On another farm the girls are interested in 
poultry and small fruits—an ideal combination. 
They pay their father a fair price for the feed for 
the chickens, and earn enough to pay for their 
clothing, books, music and amusements. In corn 
or wheat that farm would have overworked its 
owner sadly; but used as it is it is profitable, and 
the owner can dispense with outside help. 

In another family one of the girls earns a re- 
spectable sum every year from county fairs. She 
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THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITSG7 SHAPE 


$700 $8.02 $920 & $1020 SHOES 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 


he best known 

shoes in the 
world. They are 
sold in 107 W.L. 
Douglas stores, 
direct from the factory to you at 
only one profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that can be 
produced, at the lowest possible 
cost. W. L. Douglas name and 
the retail price are stamped on 
the bottom of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is 
your protection against unreason- 
able profits. 


W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
absolutely the best shoe values for the 
money in this country. They are made of 
the best and finest leathers that money can 
buy. They combine quality, style, work- 
manship and wearing qualities equal to 
other makes selling at higher prices. They 
are the leaders in the fashion centers of 
America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes 
are always worth the price paid for them. 
The prices are the same everywhere; they 
cost no more in San Francisco than they do 
in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the 
direction and supervision of experienced 
men, all working with an honest determina- 
tion to make the best shoes for the price 
that money can buy. 

W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers besides our own stores, 


If your local dealer cannot supply you, no other make. Order direct from 
factory. Send for booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


CAUTION.—Insist upon having ly Ge 
las shoes. The name and price is plainly 
Nee 
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W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
ARE MASTERPIECES 
OF SHOE DESIGNING 


and $5.50 
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President 
W.L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
157 Spark Street, 
Brock 


stam: on the sole. Be careful to see 
that it has not been changed or mutilated. 


ton, Mass, 
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Wat youve got to study 










at home, at night 


COLD winter's night; ten arithmetic 
problems to do; three pages of 
history to study, and on the table— 


a box of Cracker Jack to keep your 
brain clear. Oh Boy! How you wade 
through those problems. How you can 
memorize those dates! 


Those crisp, delicious kernels of pop- 
corn and roasted peanuts all covered 
with old-fashioned molasses candy 
actually make it fun to study at home. 


Your mouth waters as you think of it. 
There’s a toy or novelty in every package 


Rueckheim Bros. & Eckstein 


Makers of Cracker Jack, 
Angelus Marshmallows and 
other “RELIABLE” Confections 


Chicago and Brooklyn 
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is always on the lookout for fine farm products 
to exhibit, from wheat to garden vegetables, and 
from canned goods to faneywork. The small farm 
might not keep the family in comfort—to say 
nothing of providing luxuries—if that girl and her 
sisters were not capable and energetic; as it is 
they are able, out of their earnings, to provide for 
themselves and to hire a man to help their father; 
yet they use only a small part of the farm land. 
One sister raises flowers and plants on a small 
garden plot; another sells canned vegetables, 
fruits and preserves; and the third harvests her 
crop of premiums once a year. 

Where things are rightly managed girl farmers 
are quite as successful and as prosperous as their 
brothers. Give them their own kind of work and 
the problem is solved. To boys and to men, rais- 
ing chickens, looking after flowers, raising pet 
lambs, working for premiums at fairs and such 
work would be too pottering. A young man wants 
something that will occupy all of his energy — 
hands, body and brain; but girls are peculiarly 
successful in the lighter, more tedious tasks. 

Wherever the work is so planned as to give to 
each one his or her share of the labor and the 
income, and a chance to build up a specialty, life 
is easy and happy, and the family is sure to enjoy 
all the comforts of the farm and many of its lux- 


uries. 
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FUN FOR THE CHILD WHO IS 
GETTING WELL 


\V fom a child recovering from an illness 
reaches a certain stage in convalescence 
entertainment becomes a difficult problem. 

The mind has outdistanced the weakened body 

and is eager for employment, but the muscles are 

still unequal to the task of handling heavy toys 





or of following normal pursuits without undue 
fatigue. At such a time a cupful of dried peas that 
have been soaked overnight in warm water, a box 
of toothpicks, paper, small scissors and a tube 
of paste will furnish occupation for many happy 
hours. The materials weigh next to nothing, and 
the work of combining them into various small 
objects is so easy and simple as to tire neither 
hands nor brain. 

One of many possibilities is furniture for the 
paper-doll house, an example of which is shown 
in the illustration. The child first forms the frame 
of a chair or other object by fastening the tooth- 
picks together with peas. The next step is to cut 
the solid parts—such as chair seats or table tops 
—from paper, to fold the edges over the toothpick 
frames and to fasten them with paste. The wide 
passe partout binding made to imitate mahogany 
and Circassian walnut are excellent for the pur- 
pose. Gold or silver paper will answer for making 
drawer pulls and for covering picture frames. 

Besides toy furniture, small fancy baskets, geo- 
metrical figures, tiny houses surrounded by orna- 
mental fences, windmills, bird cages, and miniature 
lanterns with panels of fancy paper are some of 
the many objects the manufacture of which will 
furnish wholesome and absorbing employment for 
the little convalescent. 
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I-ME-OR-MINE; AN OLD-TIME GAME 


HE players are given grains of corn or beans 
or whatever may be used for counters. They 
then form couples, and the two members of 
each couple begin to talk to each other with the 
object of carrying on a conversation without using 
the words I, me, or mine. Whoever uses one of 
those words must accept a counter from the per- 
son with whom he is talking. The winner is the 
person who gets rid of all his counters first. 

At the expiration of a time limit a signal is given 
and the partners change. The game goes on until 
only two are left who have any counters. Those 
two then talk it out, while the others gather round 
to listen. ‘ 

It often happens in the beginning that a player 
will say, ‘You said I!” and so has to accept one 
counter as he gets rid of another. 


eg 
CITY - BROKE 


- HEN I was a girl on our home farm,” 
said a woman who had brought up a large 


the city stood for commercially. I also taught them 
some of the history of the city and of the country 
round about it. 

“To-day I can see the results of their having 
learned city ways. Children are not to be taught by 
books alone. My persistent effort to have my chil- 
dren city-broke at an early age advanced their 
progress immeasurably.” 
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How to Keep Brown Sugar Moist.—Every house- 
wife knows that brown sugar dries quickly and 
soon grows lumpy. If the housekeeper will place 
the sack of sugar in atin bread box with a bowl 
of water beside it, the evaporation of the water 
will cause the lumps to soften and disappear, and 
the sugar will remain moist. 
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HOW TO BE AN INVALID 


GREAT deal has been said and written 
A about illness, the best ways of nursing, the 

best surroundings for the invalid, the care 
that should be taken to keep unpleasant things 
from him and to preserve the proper atmosphere, 
the quiet and the perfect cleanliness and order so 
necessary in the sick room; but there are some 
things that the invalid who is ending either a tedi- 
ous illness or an equally tedious convalescence 
can do for himself—things that neither doctor nor 
nurse nor anyone else can do for him. He can, if 
he will, sometimes forget himself and find inter- 
ests far removed from his aches and pains, his 
tired back and head, and he can cultivate faith, 
patience and many other homely virtues. 

But while you are cultivating patience, do not 
carry it to extremes. A small annoyance borne 
until your weak nerves are overstrained becomes 
a trouble of such magnitude that the family—who 
would gladly have stopped the creaking rocker or 
the ticking clock or turned the tiresome picture 
to the wall—are amazed and overwhelmed at the 
final outbreak. 

Obedience to orders is a battle worth winning. 
Then you have learned to relax; you will not dis- 
trust your physician’s prescription or experiment 
with every new remedy of well-meaning friends. 
Confidence in your doctor and your nurse is a 
necessary element to quick recovery, and hope is 
always to be found. “There is always a brighter 
side, if not a bright side, to our worst afflictions.” 

Remember that ‘“‘Monotony is the bane of inva- 
lidism” and that you have many means for over- 
coming it. Never will you have a better time for 
“developing your unconscious negatives.” Lying 
on your couch, too weak to read, enter with closed 
eyes your own garden of memory. Most people 
lose the key. Now a favorite poem will float through 
your mind. Again, a landscape will stand forth. 
The face of a friend now gladdens the otherwise 
tedious hour. A jewel box indeed! 

Make imaginary journeys to places that you have 
long wished to visit, or go over pleasant journeys 
now long past. Make up stories about the people 
across the street or the new neighbor you have 
never seen. 

When you are stronger attempt some light work. 
Is your right hand helpless? Then train your left. 
It will add interest to living. 

The choice of attitude toward your illness is 
yours—to be a burden or a help to all who come 
near you. You may be a “sunshiny” invalid, de- 
lighting in the tiniest happening, so that friends 
look forward to their visits with you, or you may 
be one of the depressing invalids on whom friends 
call only because of their sense of duty. 

Adopt another invalid. You will be sure to find 
one ready and eager to be adopted. Some one 
much worse off than you are will be best of all. 
Write if you can; if you cannot do that, send mes- 
sages and a share of your good things. A tiny box 
or flowerpot garden may be a great pleasure to 
some one who is shut in by illness. So may a beau- 
tiful plant. 

Planning a-garden is a fascinating occupation to 
one who loves flowers. A tiny aquarium in full 
view may offer amusement to one who is too weak 
even tothink. In the summer a couch or a wheeled 
chair out of doors, on the porch or under an arbor 
where meals are served, will afford a refreshingly 
new view of life. There you can study birds and 
butterflies and creeping things. There the bedside 
screen with its pockets for pamphlets, letters, 
photographs and other personal belongings can be 
set up. 

Try the effect on your spirits of a pretty new 
wrapper or a loose gown when you feel discour- 
aged and as if health and strength were farther 
away than ever before. If you like animals and 
have no pet of your own, beg or borrow some one’s 
pet kitten for an hour. A friendly dog, too, is one 
of the best companions in the world. 

The lesson of how to be an invalid must be 
learned by each person for himself. It is not an 
easy one; but mastering it brings peace and cheer 
to the household and fills the hearts of the look- 
ers-on with gratitude. 
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A PLACE FOR THE CHILDREN’S 
RUBBERS 


flight of stairs there is some waste space. 
The illustration suggests a use to make of 
it. By putting hinges at the back of the lower tread 
you can make it serve as a cover for a convenient 


U iat the lower two or three steps of a 





family, ‘‘I used to hear my father say of 

a horse, ‘He is worth that, simply because he is 
city-broke ; he won’t shy at anything.’ 

“When I was married and was living in a city 


I noticed that a great many things confused and | 


frightened my children. They were shy and afraid 
of really harmless things, and unwilling to take 


the initiative in small adventures. ‘Of how much | 
more value they would be to themselves,’ I | 


thought, ‘if they were really city-broke.’ 


“I began to make a systematic effort to ‘break’ | 


them of their fear of city ways. I taught them to 
make friends of the corner policeman, to remem- 
ber that he was hired to protect the city, and that 


they could go to him if they were lost or needed | 
help and they would get it. I taught them how to | 
get on and off a street car with safety and dispatch; | 
how to buy stamps and money orders, and how to | 


use the other post-office departments; how to use 
the card-catalogue system in the public library; 
how to go to and from the downtown districts; 
and how to order a meal at a hotel. I explained 
the plan by which the streets of our city were 
laid, where the public buildings were, and what 











box. The overhang of the next tread above pre- 
vents the cover from staying open and so endan- 
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Five Among 
Many 


Shortbread did not reach 
the utmost pinnacle of 
goodness until the arrival 
of LORNA DOONE BISCUIT, 
baked by the National 
Biscuit Company. These 
mealy, crumbly, tender 
biscuit have none of the 
over-richness of old-style 
shortbread, while their 
flavor is simply superb. 


& 


And there never could be 
such ginger snaps as Zu Zu 
GINGER SNAPS, the spicy, 
always-snappy kind that 
little children and big chil- 
dren love to eat. 


2 


Then there are FIG 
NEWTONS, golden cake en- 
closing a generous layer of 
luscious fig jam. Nothing 
could be more appetizing 
or more wholesome. Com- 
plete desserts in themselves. 


2 
And when it comes to 
food for strength, what sur- 


passes tasty, zestful N.B.C. 
GRAHAM CRACKERS? 


2 


Never forgetting 
UNEEDA BISCUIT 
the perfect soda cracker. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT © 
COMPANY 
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| pletely equipped wi ni! 
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progress and all the mem- 

» bers are well pleased 

with their Conn instru- 
ments. 


YP’ GIVE DAD 
THIS “TIP” 


T° WAKE up and find a Conn bugle 
or a Boy Scout drum beneath the tree 
—Boy! what a Christmas that would be. 


Tell dad about it now; write for this free 


book and show him the pictures of these 
fine instruments. He'll & as enthusias- 
tic as you. ; 

The bugle is a flashing beauty with a 
clear ringing tone and plays so easily you 
learn all the calls quickly. The drum 
has snap and a great big tone that makes 
it the pride of the corps. 


A Guarantee Bond With Every Conn 
5144 Conn Bidg. Elkthatt. ind. 


&- 
Agencies im all la 


BAND AND ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 
World's Largest Manufacturers of High 
Grade Band and Orchestra Instruments 

Awarded Highest Honors at 

World’s Expositions. All Exclu- 

sive Conn Features at No Greater Cost. 


" Get This Book Free 


an description 
of all band, orchestra and drum corps 
instruments. Get your copy now. Send 





the coupon, mentioning instrument that 
interests you. 








Cc. G. Conn, Ltd., 
1144 Conn Blidg., Elkhart, Indiana 


Please send me your free book and details of 
free trial offer of ‘any instrument. 


Name 

St.or R. F.D 
City and State. 
Inst 


VACUUM 
BOTTLE 


HIS Vacuum Bottle will 

keep liquids either hot 
or cold for many hours. 
Indispensable at the office 
or factory when unable to 
get your usual luncheon, 
and equally serviceable for 
the school, sick room, or 
the picnic We offer the 
1-pint size, japanned, with 
aluminum Drinking Cup 
attached. . 


OUR OFFER 


Send us one new yearly gubseripticn (not 
your own) for The Companion with $1.00 ex- 
tra, and we will send you the Vacuum Bottle 
postpaid; or the Bottle will be sold for $2.75. 
NOTE. The Bottle is given only toa Aresent sub- 
scriber to pay him for securing a new subscription. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 









































jroSan Rolling © 
Bath Tub 


With 
Heater 


mporary 
outlet. Simple. Guarani 
Write for catalog and price. 


Rowe Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
11155 Rowe Bldg. 


‘Ask about 
Ro-San Indoor 
Closets and Wash- Yes 


stands. No 
Plumbing Required. )j 








3sOo COAYS TRIAL 


electrical, rope, air- 
plane, piano, pipe- 
organ, flat, hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, 
nails, barbed-wire, 
concrete re-inforce- 
ment, springs, net- 
ting, wire fences, steel posts, trolley-road wires and rail 
bonds, wire wheels, auto-towing cables, horse-shoes. * 


Illustrated Books Describing Uses, FREE 


American Steel & Wire Co, * ™**cmrcaco °° * 
CHRISTMAS 
















Me All with same name 
Three Pencils Santa Claus or Holly Box 35c. 
C. Y. DAMON, 441 Tremont Avenue, New York City 





T had been my first long separation from 
my husband. For two months he had 
been in New York on business; but now 

I stood with my little boy, Freddy, at the 
gate awaiting him. Across the prairie we 
could see a wagon moving slowly toward us. 

“Papa coming!” chirped Freddy. 

“Yes, Freddy,” I said, putting him on the 
gate post, “papa’s coming.” 

I am ashamed to remember how quickly 
the happiness of that moment was dimmed, 
and how brief was the time that I showed 
my husband nothing but joy at his return. 
It was hardly more than the moment during 
which he held Freddy and me in his arms 
and kissed us. For then he turned to the 
wagon and called: 

“Come here, Lem!” 

A ragged, thin-faced, long-haired boy of 
nine or ten rose up in the body of the wagon, 
behind Caleb, the hired man, who was driv- 
ing, and awkwardly slid to the ground. 

“He’s a poor little thing I picked up in 
New York,” John explained. “I thought, 
Bessie, we had prairie enough for him to 
play on.” 

“O John!” was all I said. But I suppose I 
showed how inconsiderate I thought his 
kindness to be, for he said mildly: 


“Never mind, Bessie. You don’t need to: 


keep him unless you want to. Only don’t 
show the poor child you’re annoyed with him.” 

By this time Lem had come up, and I tried 
to say a kindly word of welcome; but he 
shrank to one side and clung to John’s hand. 
He had strange, mysterious black eyes; I was 
ready, I fear, to think them wicked-looking, 
and I dare say that he saw plainly enough he 
had not made a good impression. 

I had supper ready, and Freddy and Lem 
sat on opposite sides of the table, staring at 
each other with solemn interest. Lem was the 
shiest and most silent child I ever saw, and 
with his unkempt mat of hair, small face and 
odd black eyes he seemed more gnome-like 
than boyish. After supper John followed me 
into the kitchen. 

“Where shall I put him to sleep, Bessie?” 
he-asked rather timidly. 

I was really longing to put my arms about 
his neck, but a mean little pride made me 
determined that he should see I was offended 
by what he had done. So I answered indif- 
ferently, “Oh, anywhere you please.” 

He turned and left the kitchen. A little 
later I found Lem sound asleep on the 
sitting-room floor. John was not to be seen. 

I found him sitting lonesomely on the 
front stoop, listening to the crickets. Without 
waiting for me to speak, he put out his hand 
and drew me down to the step beside him. 

“Bessie,” he said, “I want to tell you how 
I found the little chap. The day before I left 
New York a steamship captain with whom I 
picked up an acquaintance took me down to 
the docks and showed me over an ocean liner 
that had just come in. 

“I was leaving the liner when I heard a 
shrill voice cry, ‘You shan’t have it—not if 
you kill me!’ 

“Then I saw that little fellow in there. His 
black eyes were snapping, and he was strik- 
ing out at a fellow four or five years older, 
who was trying to take something from him. 

“‘What’s the trouble?’ I asked. 

“The bully strolled away, whistling. Then 
the little fellow showed me a white rat. ‘I 
found it,’ he said, ‘and Joe Gimpy was going 
to take it and cut its legs off.’ 

“T questioned him, and he told me about 
himself. His aunt, who had been a poor 
seamstress, was the only relative he had ever 
known. She had brought him up, but re- 
cently she had died. The boy was homeless 
and penniless. I liked him, Bessie, and it 
seemed to me a fellow who would stand up 
for a wretched rat the way he did had good 
stuff in him. It seemed a shame to leave him 
in the New York slums.” 

I am glad that I had the grace to say, 
“QO John, you are the best man that ever 
lived; and of course the poor child shall stay 
with us.” But I am forced to remember that 





DRAWN BY 
W. F. STECHER 


HE SNATCHED UP THE 
SHAWL AND RAN OUT, 
AND FOR A WHILE! HEARD 
HIS VOICE CALLING 


I never allowed my heart really to open to 
the little boy, never met his strange black 
eyes with a responsive look of genuine sym- 
pathy and affection. Somehow I never could 
bring myself to see, as my husband could 
see, the devoted human soul shining in those 
eyes so loyally. 


One morning later in November my hus- | - 


band and Caleb drove away to town. As they 


were leaving, my husband called to me, “If | — 
it looks stormy this afternoon, have Lem| | 


bring the cows home early !” 

At about three o’clock, Freddy called, “O 
mamma, Freddy make snowball!” 

I was startled to see that it was snowing, 
thick and fast. Calling Lem, I muffled him up 
and sent him after the cows. Then I made a 


tour of the barns and stockyards to be sure | — 


that nothing was left unsheltered. 


Returning to the house, I saw Freddy on a 


the front steps, holding out his hands for the 
snow. “Go in, dear,” I said, “and close the 
door; you’ll take cold.” ‘ 

Then I went to get some wood from the 


woodshed. But as I turned the corner near the | - 


kitchen door, my foot slipped on the snowy 
plank walk, and I fell heavily. One of my 
ankles struck against the raised edge of the 
walk in such a way that it was broken. 

I must have lain, semiconscious or uncon- 
scious, for almost half an hour. I was finally 
roused by a flurry of snow in my face. The 
temperature had fallen, and a cold, cutting 
wind was now whirling the snow in every 
direction. I was half buried and was chilled 
through; I called loudly to Freddy. 

There was no answer. Then I remembered 
that I had last seen him playing with the 
snowflakes. What if he had not gone in, but 
had ventured away from the house to make 
a snowball ? : 

I called again and again, and-crept along, 


setting my teeth in agony. At last I reached | — 
the kitchen door, dragged myself inside, and | — 















lay almost fainting. Freddy was not in the} 
house. I hope I may never again have to| — 


suffer the anguish I suffered then. 


At last Lem came. I told him frantically BI 


what had happened. 

“Don’t mind about me,” I said. “Take the 
big shawl, and when you find him wrap him 
up and hurry home with him. O Lem,” I 
cried, “don’t come home without my baby!” 

He snatched up the shawl and ran out, and 
for a while I heard his voice calling, “Freddy ! 
Freddy !” Then I could hear nothing but the 
roar of the storm. 

I fainted again, and awoke to conscious- 
ness when I was lifted and laid on the lounge 
in the sitting room. My husband was bending 
over me, and Caleb was building a fire. 

“Freddy!” I cried. “Has Lem brought 
Freddy home?” 

When my husband understood, he, almost 
as frantic as I, followed by Caleb, rushed out 
into the storm, which was by this time a bliz- 


zard. The thought came to me, “What if all | = 


should be lost ?” 


But in a few moments they staggered in, | - 


each carrying a child. My husband laid 


Freddy in my arms, saying, “He’s not dead, | - 


thank God; strip him and chafe him; I must 
see to Lem.” 
There is no need to tell with what tremu- 


lous joy I saw the life returning to my baby | — 
as I rubbed his poor little body. When at last | — 
I held him, crying, in my arms, I had a} 
thought to spare for Lem. Why had John and | — 


Caleb taken him into the next room? 


The door opened; John came in, knelt Bs 


down and clasped his arms about Freddy and 
me. Then I felt him sob. 
“Dear John,” I asked, “where is Lem?” 
“Lem is—dead,” said John. 


John had found the children—a little heap a 
in the snow. On top was Lem, his body | — 


almost stripped. Under him Freddy lay, 
wrapped from head to feet in the heavy shawl 
and in Lem’s clothing. 

We know now that our boy’s life is justify- 
ing Lem’s sacrifice—please God, will justify it 
to the end. But I cannot forgive myself that 
I was once inhospitable to a hero’s soul. 
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A Man in 


Brooklyn 


has written his 
opinion of The 
Companion in 
words which ex- 


press the editorial 


purpose of the 
paper so well that 
we want all YC 
friends to read 
them. Itisasplen- 
did summing up 
of The Compan- 
ion’s reason for 
being. And bythe 
way, why not ask 
concerning any 
publication 
which is offered 
your family, 
“What genuine 
reason has such a 
periodical for liv- 
ing?’ Our Brook- 
lyn reader says: 


“It is unique in that it is suit- 
able for every time of life, the 
young, the mature, the middle- 
aged and the aged, and al- 
though I would not like to see 
its title changed, it really is a 
misnomer. It is not merely 
high class, morally, intellectu- 
ally, etc.; it is in my humble 
opinion the very highest class 
and without a rival. The edi- 
torials in the last issue were 
simply gems. It improves 


_ each year —if indeed that be 
' possible.” 


We wish our sub- 
scribers would make 
such tests as the above 
letter suggests for 
themselves. Note the 
spirit of the paper, 
its homelike atmos- 
phere, its diversity 
and adaptability to 
every age. Then re- 
call that in the fifty- 
two issues of a year 
the subscriber re- 
ceives the equal of a 
library of thirty-five 
volumes of this o77g7- 
nal reading matter. 


Paul Telford Platt’s five- 
chapter Serial begins in the 
next issue, and you will 
like the short stories, The 
Barrel Trap and Holbrook 
**Johnny’’—and don’t miss 
the editorial page. 


THE PUBLISHERS 
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trated weekly pap 
Its subscription price is $2.50 a yea 
including postage prepaid to any 


United States or Canada, and $3.50 to forei, 
tries. Entered at the -Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payinent. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, istered Letter or 
Bank Draft No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your on is sent. In asking for change of address 

sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 





PERRY MASON COMPANY 
é The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








MARASMUS 


HIS is a disease of infants during which, 
for some reason that is not yet under- 
stood, there is an almost total inability 
to assimilate food. The result is the 
same as if no food were given, as the 
extreme emaciation of the child shows. 

The disease occurs chiefly in babies less than one 
year old, especially in those living under unhy- 
gienic conditions and eating improper food—often 
in great quantities. The mother, who sees the child 
wasting away, naturally thinks that itis not getting 
enough food of a sufficiently nourishing character ; 
and so the little sufferer is often stuffed with food 
suitable only for older children or even adults. This 
is probably not the cause of the disease, which is 
to be found in some disturbance of metabolism, 
but it aggravates it and makes it impossible for 
nature to effect a cure. 

The first thing that attracts the mother’s atten- 
tion and leads her to think there is something 
wrong is that the baby does not increase in length 
and actually loses in weight. The limbs become 
soft and flabby and the skin is wrinkled and can 
be pressed together in folds. The face is pinched, 
and the wrinkles give it an aged appearance. The 
abdomen, however, is enlarged and swollen. The 
baby is always hungry, and no matter how much 
food it is given always cries for more as soon as 
the feeding stops. Whether let alone or taken up, 
it cries or moans continually, and its sleep is rest- 
less. 

If untreated, or if stuffed with more and more 
food, the baby will continue to waste away or will 
die from broncho-pneumonia or intestinal trouble 
But if the child is taken without delay to the 
doctor, it is usually possible to arrest the disease 
and save the life. 

The treatment consists in changing the sur- 
roundings, if these have been poor,—a change to 
the seashore is likely to be especially helpful,— 
and ‘in careful and scientific feeding. If the child 
has been bottle fed, a return to nature’s method 
of feeding must be made if possible ; or if artificial 
feeding must be continued, it should be regulated 
carefully by the physician, not by the mother or 
nurse. Indeed, there is scarcely any task falling 
to the physician’s lot that is more difficult or calls 
for more constant and scrupulous care than the 
treatment of marasmus in an infant. 


oe 
THE TALISMAN 


“ RE you sure it’s dry enough ?” said Molly. 

Pen put out an investigating finger 
and touched the bed, newly and spot- 
lessly enameled. 

“Positive!’”’ shé declared firmly. 

“You know,” Molly reminded her, 
“that you’re likely to think a thing is what you 
want it to be, Pen dear.” 

“Never!” Pen declared. Her eyes crinkled in 
Pen’s irresistible way. ‘‘ Besides, if you “had to 


























ing on top of the paperer’s table, you'd find it dry, 
too.” 

“You know that Jocelyn is used to such lovely 
things!” Molly made her last stand with the per- 
sistence of a girl dominated by her New England 
conscience. 

“That, my dear and anxious sister, is precisely 
why we are having papering and enameling done,” 
Pen assured her. “And,” she added generously, 
“the consequences be upon my head. They always 
are, anyhow. Besides, it is a glorious day for dry- 
ing things, Molly Mavourneen.” , 

It was a glorious drying day, a splendid day for 
doing any kind of work, and Pen proceeded to use 
it to the full. When she tumbled into the newly 
enameled bed she was almost too tired to think. 
Later, she dimly remembered that it grew cooler 
in the night and that she stumbled up.and found 
an extra blanket, and then went blissfully to sleep 
again. 

It was bright sunlight when she awoke and lay 
for a moment staring sleepily at the foot of the 
bed. Then she pulled softly at the extra blanket. 





“T feel like keeping it for a talisman,”’ she said. 
“T was so afraid that you would make company 
of me!” 

Molly looked quickly at Pen, but Pen was very 
careful not to meet the glance. 

“Company ? Never!” she cried. 


o¢ 
MARQUIS WHEAT 


HE story of Marquis wheat is as interesting 

as the plot of a novel, says a contributor to 

Munsey’s Magazine, for the hundreds of 
millions of bushels that are now grown annually 
on the continent of North America are descended 
from a few isolated grains. 

In 1841 a Scotchman who had been working for 
David Fife, near Peterborough, Ontario, returned 
to his native country under promise to send to his 
employer a Scottish bonnet, or Glengarry. As soon 
as he arrived in Glasgow he bought the bonnet, 
and while taking a stroll along the Broomielaw 
came upon a boat unloading a cargo of fine wheat. 
He filled the bonnet with a sample of the wheat 
and sent it to his friend Fife in Canada. 

Fife sowed the seed in the spring of 1842, but 
cattle broke into his garden, and only three heads 
came to maturity. Being interested in his friend’s 
gift, Fife saved the wheat, and in 1843 had a pint 
of seed, which multiplied as the years went by; 
and by 1870 Red Fife, as this new wheat was called 
after its color and its owner, became a favorite in 
Ontario. It was also known as Scotch Fife and as 
Glasgow wheat—though it was not grown in Scot- 
land, and the experts, when they examined it, 
pronounced it a Galician variety. Investigation 
proved that the vessel in the Glasgow docks in 
1841 had come with a cargo of wheat from Danzig, 
the chief outlet for Galician grain. 

Red Fife was the staple Canadian wheat in the 
seventies, but it was slow to.ripen, and the early 
frosts blackened many a first-class field of it. In 
1888 a botanist named Saunders crossed it with 
more than fifty other varieties, but failed to solve 
the problem. The flour thus produced was too yel- 
low for the market. In 1903, however, his son, Dr. 
Charles E. Saunders, chanced to hit on an ear of 
Red Fife that his father had crossed with Hard 
Calcutta, and in the following year succeeded in 


growing twelve plants. The yield was less than a | 


pound of seed, but it ripened early, and the grains 


were plump. He named it Marquis, after the gov- | 


ernor-general of Canada, the Marquis of Lorne. 

In 1907 all the seed that could be spared—twenty- 
three pounds—was sent to the experimental sta- 
tion at Indian Head, Saskatchewan. It lived up to 
expectations, and two years later four hundred 
samples were distributed to Canadian farmers. 
Their reports were enthusiastic. The early wheat, 
so long sought, had been found. Since then its 
fame has spread widely, and Marquis wheat is 
now grown not only in Canada, but in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas, where rust has hitherto played 
havoc, and where early harvests prevent losses 
through frost. 
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AN AFFECTIONATE JACKDAW 


ASES of birds becoming strongly attached to 
# a human being are very common—so common 
indeed that any industrious person could 
compile a volume of them. In his recent book, 
Adventures Among Birds, Mr. W. H. Hudson gives 
a@ number of instances. One is of a jackdaw that 
a boy found unable to fly and took home to the 
village of Tilshead in the Wiltshire downs. 


In a very few days the bird recovered from his | - 


weakness and was perfectly well. and able to fly 
again but he did not go away; and the reason for 
his remaining appeared to be because he had 


| formed an extraordinary attachment, not, as one 


would naturally suppose, to the boy who had res- 
cued and fed him, but to another, smaller boy, who 


| lived in the next cottage. It was quite unmistak- 





able; the bird, free to go away if he liked, began 


to spend his time about the cottage of his chosen | 


little friend. He wanted to be always with him, and 
when the children went to school in the morning 
he would accompany them, and fly into the school- 
room after them. But the proceedings were always 
too long for his patience, and from time to time he 
would emit a loud caw of remonstrance, which 
would set the children tittering. Eventually he 
was turned out and the door shut against him. 

He then took to sitting on the roof until school 
was over; whereupon he would fly down to the 


| shoulder of his little friend and go home with him. 
choose between finding the enamel dry and sleep- | 





It came away after a moment, but the seven beau- | 


tifully enameled rods at the foot of the bed each 


several inches of soft white fuzz clinging to the 
polished rounds. 

Pen’s laughter brought Molly on flying feet. She 
did not need the guidance of Pen’s gesture. 

“O Pen!” she cried in dismay. 

“Did you ever see anything so funny in all your 
days?’’ Pen gasped. ‘‘Seven fuzzy caterpillars 
standing on their tails.’’ 

“But what will you do?” Molly cried. 

‘Do? Try moral suasion, new thought, soap and 
a clothes brush, singly or combined. Probably I 
— have to end up by telling Jocelyn the whole 
story.” 

She had not meant to do so, really, but that was 
exactly what she did. For in spite of her unique 
remedy bits of fuzz were still visible to the in- 
Structed eye. And the contrast between Jocelyn’s 
stylish perfection and the memory of the cater- 
pillars was too much for Pen. Before Jocelyn had 
taken off her hat and coat Pen was.telling her the 
story, and Jocelyn herself was searching for the 
fuzz. It was not difficult to find. Jocelyn looked 

; down at a woolly morsel with her pretty eyes 
full of laughter, but they were oddly wistful; too. 





In the same way he would follow his friend to 
church on Sunday morning, but even there he 
could not repress his loud startling caw, which 
made the congregation smile and cast their eyes 
at the roof. My friend the vicar, who, by the way, 
is a lover of birds, could not tolerate that, and the 
result was that the daw had to be caught and con- 
fined every day during school and church hours. 

I have told this story just to show that not in 
every case is it mere cupboard love that inspires 
an attachment of this kind. 
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WRITING HIMSELF DOWN AN ASS 
GS tondon t of repartee, says a writer in the 


London Morning Post, reminds us of one that 
would be hard to beat. The House of Lords 
was debating an antichurch bill when Atterbury, 
Bishop of Rochester, said, “I prophesied last year 
that this bill would be introduced this session; I 
am sorry to find that I have proved to be a true 
prophet.” 
Lord Conigsby then rose and said, “One of the 
bishops has set himself forth as a prophet; the 


displayed a peculiar phenomenon—there were | only prophet I can think of likening him to is 


Balaam, who was reproved by his own ass.” 

When the laughter had subsided Atterbury rose, 
and remarked, “Since the noble lord has discov- 
ered such a similitude, I am content to be com- 
pared with the prophet Balaam; but, my lords, I 
am at a loss how to make out the other part of 
the parallel, for I have been reproved by nobody 
but the noble lord himself.” 

Hence the title, Atterbury’s ass, clung to Lord 
Conigsby for many a day. 


e¢ 


POOR SHOOTING! 


HIS story of a dear old lady who was watch- 

ing «a match at Wimbledon .is from Mrs. 
Lambert Chambers’s new. book on tennis: 

One player had been showing remarkably fine 

form. He had “got_over’’ all his first services for 


several games when—bang! His judgment erred, | 


and.the ball landé@in. the net. 


“Thére!” said the ot lady.’ ‘* That’s.the very | }. 
first time that man ‘+has_hit the net with the. ball; | [ 


and he-has had hundreds of tries!’ 
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1 
Coats and Mackinaws 
for Style and Service 


Notice the “style” of Patrick garments this year. All the famous 
Patrick qualities of warmth, serviceability and comfortable lines 
have been retained and this year's models have 
just the snappy lines to please progressive boys. 
There is no other cloth just 
like Patrick cloth. It is as 
distinctive to America as are 
friezes to Ireland, cheviots to 
Scotland and tweeds to Eng- 
land. It is made from the 
thick, long-fibre north coun- 
try wool from “sheep that 
thrive in the snow.” 


It is manufactured exclusive- 
ly in Patrick woolen mills 
and made up into garments 
in Patrick factories. 


When buying Mackinaw, 
weater, Greatcoat or other 
wool product, look for the 
Patrick green and black 
label. It is a sure identi- 
fication of all Patrick 
Pure Wool Products. 
If your dealer does not 
handle them we will glad- 
ly refer you to one who 
oes. 


Write for our handsome 
1920-21 catalog showing 
styles for men, women 
and boys, also Patrick- 
Duluth fabrics in natural 
colors. 
PATRICK-DULUTH 
WOOLEN MILLS 
Sole Manufacturers of both 
Cloth and Garments 
Duluth Minnesota 
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GIVE ee 4 A 
YOUR =B OY HIS 
THE YOUTH 


OU know he just itches to grasp the throttle of a real locomotive. Buy 
him a Lionel Electric Railroad System. It’s the nearest approach to 
the real thing ever designed. Over 550,000 boys have experi- 
enced the never-to-be-forgotten sensation of owning / 


[JONEL#™< 2" TRAINS. 


Standard of the World for 20 Years 


Handsome free catalog in colors; passenger 
and freight trains, electric lighted stations, 
semaphores, bridges, switches—153 items you 
dreamed of owning when a kid. Get the cata- 
log now—then see the trains at your dealer’s. 




















You May Try It 3 Months Free 


Test the.New Companion in 
Your Home Before Deciding 


UR plan makes it possible for you 

to test this high-grade sewing 
machine in your home for three months 
before deciding. If unsatisfactory, we will return 
your money and take back machine at our expense. 


New Companion Sewing Machine 


is offered in seven styles, including foot treadle, electric and 
rotary models. Each machine is equipped with the latest 
attachments and improvements, and each warranted for 25 
years by the Publishers of The Youth’s Companion. No ma- 
chine, regardless of price, will last longer or do better work. 

Our Low Prices Will Surprise You. Our unique system 
of selling direct. from factory to home effects.a large saving 
for each purchaser. Be sure to get our liberal’ Offer before 

ecting a new. machine. ~ 

It Is Easy To Find Oat all about this fine machine. A postal- 
card ——— bring our free iJustrated catalogue, trial 
offer and attractive terms by. return mail. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
.Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street 





We Pay the, Freight 


In spite of incr freight 
rates we pay all charges to 
our nearest freight station. 
achine shipped from near 
points in Eastern, Central 
and Western sections. 
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70 keep your fine underthings 
as pretty as new— 


wash them, the easy, quick, gentle, safe way, with 
Ivory Soap Flakes. 


The filmiest chiffons and georgettes come unharmed 

from the bubbling suds. Easy laundering, quick laun- 

dering, but above all—safe laundering—is assured by 

Ivory Soap Flakes. Its use means a longer life of love- 
_liness for your nicest things. 


IVORY SOAP 
FLAKES 


Safe for Silks and All Fine Fabrics 


There is no mystery about Ivory. Soap Flakes. It is just 
good old-fashioned Ivory Soap shaved into snowlike 
flakes. 






Being Ivory Soap, you know that it will not affect the 
color or texture of any fabric that is not injured by pure, 
clean, soft water. 

















Being in the form of quick-melting flakes, it makes 
instantly such rich suds that no rubbing is needed. Just 
squeeze the bubbling, soapy foam through and through 
your dainty garments and they will come from the bowl 
as clean and fresh and umwornas the day you bought them. 


Send for 
Free Sample Package 


cr Try Ivory Soap Flakes at our expense. 
We'll send you a free trial size package, 
with a book of laundering hints, on receipt 
of your name and address. Write now, 
to Department 36-KF, The Procter & 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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